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CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Crafts” 
COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


— Leather — Metal — Wood — Cork — 
Beads — Archery — Artboard 
Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord 
Leatherette — Plastic 
Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone 
W oodburners—Balsa—Block Printing 
Feathers—Clicks—Link Belts—Tools 
Fittings — Artwood — Pottery — Raffia 
Indian Lore — Craft Books and all 
kinds of instruction aids. 


Write for free Catalog 
2666 NORTH HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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TRIPLE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MODERN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The Travelers Companies 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford e Connecticut 
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KEEP THOSE YOU HAVE 
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A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


by 
Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 
Note: Send your orders early. We nom 


quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 


schools. 


less than $5.00 











FOR 
BETTER 
RESULTS 


in Reading and Spelling 
—USE— 


PHONIC LINGO, 


For Grades 1 and 2. Contains 36 
pupils’ cards, a master card and cut-up 
card, each playing card having 24 
single-letter or simple two-letter blends. 


PHONIC LINGO, 


For grades 3 to 6, or rural ungraded 
(N.B. This set is also known 
as PHONIC BINGO, giving splendid re- 
sults in thousands of classrooms.) 36 
pupils’ cards, a master card, and cut-up 
card, each playing card covering 48 
initial consonant sounds. 


Remittance should accompany orders for 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Dept. JA, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IL 





"RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary—that make teaching easier, 
more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make 
your work more successful, with short 
adaptable selections. Easy to play—ex- 
cellent rhythm —imaginative—they win 
children. You need not be an accom- 
plished musician . . . Select yours now. 


Mrs. Button Tells a Story 61 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many o 


Interpretative Rhythms, Book I - $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, “Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies. 


Interpretative Book IZ. ..$1.00 
Marches, Ski; op, Hop, Aeroplane, 
— — g i=: Train, Doll, Indian 


ce, Chil id Bee, Story of Flowers, 
ee Bears 


stpaid) $1. Interpretative Rhythms, Book 
(Po $1 50 a. Marches, Hi 
arc’ ——s 
ing, Bunny Dance. 


IIr. .$1.00 
. Bicycle, Accented 
eel and Tiptoe, Row- 


90.75 
by children— 


ee ee So 
mn me 
ty Man, Story of 


Marches, Dance, 
Butterfly. 


Bhythms 
selections) 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send 
money order or check or C.O.D. We pay 
the mailing cost. 

Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O, Box 1736, Dept. Jl, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 























Where can | get good new plays 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October 
through May—PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new 
plays by writers of high caliber. There are plays on a 
wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, biog- 
raphy, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. 
The plays are grouped according to the various age 
levels, from elementary through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays pub- 
lished in the magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the 
subscription of $3.00 a year, the subscriber gets 8 
issues containing well over a hundred new plays—less 
than three cents a play. Any or all of these plays may 
be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the 
most constructive piece of work of its type 
in print today, and you can say that for all 
my teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and 
no lighting as part of the regular classroom procedure 
to teach lessons of history, geography, and democracy. 
Or they may be produced with full costuming and 
lighting for assembly or special presentation. Each 
issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such lead- 
ing writers for young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
Lavinia R. Davis, Moritz Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, 
Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen Louise Miller, 
Jeannette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder 
the dramas published in PLAYS are up-to-date, in- 
teresting, and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter subscription(s) for 


(! $3.00 year(s) to PLAYS. 
year 


2 years $5.00) 


address at $2.00 each. 


r 
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| ; additional subscriptions to be sent to the same 
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| v7) Check or money order enclosed. 
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TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 


Each animal, attractively and accurate- 
ly drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can be 
used in any grade. Adaptable. 


You may obtain your set of these help- 
ful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Remittance must accompany each order. 
Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
.+- START NOW 


The only home study music school offer- 
ing all courses leading to degree, Bache- 
lor of Music, offers YOU the opportunity 
to make important cultural and financial 
advancement in the musical arts. If you 
are earnest and ambitious, and will de- 
vote part of your spare time to serious 
effort, you should be able to earn a 
Degree, Diploma or Teacher’s Certificate 
and be prepared to reap rich rewards 
equal to those enjoyed by many, many 
who have benefited by our instruction 
during the past 40 years. Take the first 
step NOW. Check courses in which 
interested and mail coupon for FREE 
SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON 
AND BOOKLET. 

[] Piano [) Violin ()Cornet [)Trumpet [Saxo- 
phone [Clarinet ([) Guitar [] Mandolin [) Voice 
Cl Ear Training and Sight Singing ([)Choral Con- 
ducting () Public School Music ([)History of 

Music ([) Harmony [] Advanced Composition 
(C0 Arranging. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd Street 
Suite U-183, Chicago 15, Ill. 
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Dear Editor: 

Can you tell me where I may obtain 
molds for shaping clay objects? I need 
them for my art class. Many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. L. N. B., Alabama teacher 

We should like to suggest that chil- 
dren will derive more benefit from 
shaping clay objects without the aid 
of molds. In the elementary grades 
it is not so much the finished product 
but the creative experience that is im- 
portant. However, if you need molds 
for your particular situation we recom- 
mend the following as possible sources 
of materials: The American Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Favor-Ruhl and Company, 425 South 
Wabash, Chicago. 


Dear Editor: 

I am trying to obtain an historical 
play about Daniel Boone, George Rog- 
ers Clark, or Little Turtle, the Indian 
chief. Can you tell me where I might 
be able to obtain such a play? 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. H., Indiana teacher 
The following organizations have 


large selections of plays suitable for 
use in the elementary grades. We sug- 
gest that you write them for their cata- 
logues or for specific information. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash, 
Chicago; The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago; Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16; Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me at your earliest con- 
venience suggestions for planning an 
Art Exhibit for the elementary schools 
and also suggestions of useful crafts 
which might be used in the grades one 
through six. Thank you very kindly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss J. B., South Carolina teacher 

In the matter of exhibits, it is our 
belief that the work which the children 
have done in a given period in connec- 
tion with units of work and in “cre- 
ative” art periods should comprise the 
material presented. Making things 
especially for an exhibit gives the chil- 
dren an erroneous conception of the 
purpose behind art and craft work. 
They try to produce the things which 
others will like and not those which 
please the young artists. 

Regarding craft projects, Junior Arts 
and Activities contains a number of 
these each month. 





FOUCATIONAL 
READING GUIDE 


and Magazine Price List 





C MPLETE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
ON 3000 PUBLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


SEND FOR Your FREE COPY 
Black Magazine Agency 
Box 312 Logansport, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED-—SEND FOR CATALOG 














1000’s Emergency 


Vacancies 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., 
Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800 — $2200; 
HS. $2000 — $3000 


Free Enrollment 


a Se ee _ Se 
LOCK IT7- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1OU So. Nar Bann Buoc Orxver COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
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MODELING PLASTI 


A CLAY MATERIAL... 
for all modeling purposes. Sets hard 
and strong. 


The enamels will mix, giving a mest sultable range of 
or. Serame bakes in a kitchen oven. Directions fer 
surface waterproofing and baking will be sent on request. 


Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials listing 7,000 items. 
FAVOR RUHL & CO. Dept. JA4-45 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 








FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 


EDUCATIONAL — FUN 

Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 


Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-nut Boy. 


Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls 
HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No. 3 a Dolls of the 
or 
Handbook No. 5 complements Dolly Hobby 
Each only 50c postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 
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NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all — in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORK 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HESTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


RR rrr $125 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
rt COE. ccc ccsepeuacceee $123 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level). .$1.00 
— _— TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 
ARITHWETIC: 2 2nd, Srd and 4th grades 


Ce Oar ee $1.25 
a DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, Sth and 6th 
des (Specify grade) each..............- 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
Be Ce ED end tcencsscccesensess $1.00 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............- 1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). ‘3i2s 
aay RHYMES IN PICTURES 

(30 pletures) ....cccccccccccccccccccess $1.00 
* UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 


evel) 

CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level) $100 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd seal level) .. .$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... $L 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 

ES Re ES Bag eae 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 

“OE Ee ee 1.00 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level). .or- 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. nowy ~ grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $100 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level) paeanene $100 


Order from 


MORGAN -DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


When your class considers making 
covers for their aviation notebooks (see 
page 9) they should consider that the 
designs we have given are only sug- 
gested. Perhaps an arrangement of 
propellers could be worked out. Inci- 
dentally, the designs suggested for the 
notebook covers might also be used in 
classroom decorations, program embell- 
ishments, or a backdrop for an assem- 
bly skit. 

e 


The experiments shown on page 11 
were chosen because of their suitability 
for average children in the intermediate 
and upper grades. If your class is 
more advanced, we suggest that you 
select experiments from _ standard 
science texts or from the books listed 
in the bibliography on page 42. 

e 


If you do not wish to make use of 
the woodworking project (page 14) at 
the present time, your class might keep 
it in mind when they are planning 
Father’s Day gifts. It might well form 
the Jast project of the year, undertaken 
around the same time that the children 
make gifts for Mother’s Day presenta- 
tion. Let’s not forget the dads! 


Please note that the insignia of the 
army shown on pages 16 and 17 are 
not all of those used to designate the 
various arms and services. Those pre- 
sented were selected because we be- 
lieved that teachers and pupils would 
be less likely to possess copies of them. 
Look through copies of current period- 
icals and newspapers for the others 
mentioned in Mrs. Reeder’s play. 


Another use for the boat designs on 
page 22 is as allover patterns. The 
children may make a pattern (or sten- 
cil) of the boat design which pleases 
them and then repeat it in design over 
the cover of their notebooks. The same 
thing may be done with enlarged pat- 
terns to make a backdrop for a play. 
Here the designs might be painted in 
black tempera for a bold and startling 
effect. 

Se > 


The letters 4 and 5 shown in the 
“Music for the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades,” pages 24 and 25 should 
be made by the pupils as we suggested 
last month. 

(Continued on page 48) 













Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-i Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 

mm. All three Basic Subjects 
3 combined in one Giant 

Book. Nearly 100 full page 
@ units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 

(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


-Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[xccrocearn | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
OUTLINE MAPS only 50¢ 

a. 


Set of 16 maps consisting 
of United States, Groups 
of Stetes, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 
































Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School PublishingCo 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 














CRAFT BOOKS 








FROM HEADQUARTERS! 
MORE THAN 60 TITLES 
IN THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


CLAY MODELING—Wilson 

How to handle clay for modeling simple 
animals and fruits; simple wall friezes. Mod- 
eling, decorating, firing bowls, vases, tiles, 
etc. Fully illustrated. Paper, 48c. 


PAPER WORK—Wilson 

P r tearing, cutting, charmingly present- 
ed, for making pictures, posters, etc. Con- 
cerned directly with teaching problems in 
the primary grades, Paper, 48c. 


BOOKLETS—Wilson 

Besides simple booklet construction, includes 
practical problems such as chicken coop, 
basket, doll carriage, masks, etc., for ad- 
vanced primary paperwork. Paper, 48c. 


BASKETRY—Wilson 


Simple reed mats and baskets; also weaving 
of simple, basic rugs, bags, mats, etc. At- 
tractively illustrated and fully detailed. 
Paper, 48c 
With Coupon, Entire Set of Four Books 

only $1.50! 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

So | can take advantage of your special offer in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES Magazine, send 
me the 4 Wilson books at your ‘coupon price’ of 
$1.50, with the understanding that my money will be 
refunded if books are returned for any reason, in 
good condition, within ten days. 


Name 
MT ips oe bch ane soak eaecensenstieek seaman 
SOO EEO TOC ER TTT Oe PRT 
Check enclosed.......... 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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April 14 is the day set aside each 
year for a more elaborate considera- 
tion of our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere — Pan American Day. 
All teachers know the importance of 
learning about other peoples and oth- 
er ways of life as a prelude to under- 
standing, tolerance, and respect. It 
serves an excellent purpose, this spe- 
cial Pan American Day, but sometimes 
we wonder if it wouldn't be better to 
stress understanding, tolerance, and 
respect a little closer home. All of us 
are aware of the increasing intoler- 
ance of various racial and religious 
groups in our own country and how 
insidious this threat to democracy 
works itself into the consciousness of 
the body of citizens. 

We think teachers will agree with us that children are not naturally intolerant 
of other children whose color or way of life is different from their own. They all 
play amicably together until some adult in some way points out differences and 
either holds them up to ridicule or insinuates the inferiority of special groups. Then 
trouble starts and it is serious trouble. Teachers find themselves in a difficult posi- 
tion since they cannot flaunt the erroneous opinions and prejudices of parents be- 
fore the children; but they note the sorrow brought into the lives of innocent chil- 
dren of minority groups because of this intolerance. 

This matter is coming into increasing prominence. Various groups are scruti- 
nizing texts and storybooks in an effort to discover whether or not these books, in 
the hands of the children, will promote and strengthen this intolerance. Writers 
—one might almost call them crusaders—in all fields are attempting to point out 
the evils, to America if not to individual citizens, of a continuing feeling of intoler- 
ance. 

We have asked ourselves, "What can teachers do in addition to the fine work 
they are already conducting in their classrooms?” In some sections of the country 
there is relatively little prejudice and intolerance. There people are prone to 
minimize the danger and not take an active part in steps designed to correct these 
evils. In such situations, even though teachers feel the need to be circumspect be- 
cause of their position in the community, they can lend a hand by doing what they 
can to help all the people understand the seriousness of the situation to the nation 
as a whole. Where there is a high feeling of intolerance, teachers, by their exam- 
ple of tolerance and respect for the dignity of all men, can do much. 

Not all of us are crusaders—able to risk everything to stamp out an evil. It 
seemg to us, however, that each of us should become aware of the situation, stamp 
out all prejudice in our own minds, and then act as our intelligence and not our 
former prejudices dictate. After all, any program to correct this evil must start 


with ourselves. 
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An Easter Bunny, 
smartly dressed, 
In high-top hat 
and brocade vest, 
Red leather boots 
with open toes, 
And shell rimmed glasses 
astride his nose, 
Came hippety-hopping 
down the lane, 
Twirling a golden 
walking cane. 


We were so amused 
we laughed aloud, 
To see a rabbit 
so very proud! 
We all followed after him— 
one, two, three, 
To the foot of the snag 
of the old beech tree, 
And there in the hollow, 
in the nest on the ground, 
Snuggled up closely— 
guess what we found! 


Eggs of every 
color and hue 

And three fluffy chicks 
nodding, “How-do-you-do!” 


—Adelyn J. Richards 
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LEARNING ABOUT FLYING 


Everyone is interested in flying—fly- 
ing for victory, flying after the war, 
flying. Even the smallest children have 
developed studies based on airplanes 
and air transportation. Older chil- 
dren, especially boys, want to know 
more about aviation than the obvious 
aspects of the subject as studied in the 
lower grades. Many of them have made 
model airplanes. They want to know 
what makes today’s planes fly. 

That is what we propose to present in 
the following unit. Knowing that limi- 
tations of space prevent us from going 
into minute detail regarding the sub- 
ject of aerodynamics (indeed the chil- 
dren are not yet sufficiently mature to 
study it) still, we feel that the basic 
principles of aviation can be intel- 
ligibly given and this presentation, to- 
gether with the many activities con- 
nected with the unit, will make a most 
engaging study. 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To demonstrate the importance of 
science (with an accent on mathe- 
matics) . 

2. To show how men have con- 
centrated on a problem until it is 
solved. 

3. To show that continuing study is 
necessary. 

4. To demonstrate the fact that 
almost everything that one learns is 
useful in everyday life. 

5. To teach habits of research, pa- 
tience, persistence, and other habits of 
study. 

6. To form a unifying study in which 
to incorporate other subjects of the 
curriculum. 

7. To show that more than mechan- 
ical ability is needed in order to fly an 
airplane, 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn about flying. 

2. To learn what makes America’s 
fighting airplane so efficient. 

3. To engage in interesting activities. 

4. To build a model airplane. 

5. To learn some of the things nec- 
essary to become a flier. 


A UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


APPROACH AND BEGINNING THE 
UNIT 

With all the interest there is in fly- 
ing, very little stimulation is needed in 
order that a very real impetus be given 
for the beginning of a unit of this type. 
The wise teacher may lead class dis- 
cussion periods into the subject of 
aviation. If the class discovers that 
the teacher is prepared to shed some 
light on scientific principles and that 
she, too, is interested in the subject, 
the boys and girls will probably con- 
tinue from that point to make a very 
helpful discussion. They should be en- 
couraged to bring whatever informa- 
tion they have on the subject to school 
for the use of all during the course of 
the unit. The teacher might encourage 
a committee of boys and girls to sepa- 
rate the material brought into the three 
divisions of the unit. 

After the unit is decided upon, plans 
should be drawn up for the activities 
of the weeks to come. In these com- 
mittees each child should be given a 
place but all should contribute to the 
unit from their own research. There 
should be, in addition to the library 
committee, groups to organize each of 
the larger activities (a play, a floor or 
table project, a mural, classroom dec- 
orations, a program, and the like) as 
well as one to submit fresh ideas to 
the class for approval and adoption. 

The products of individual research, 
shared democratically through discus- 
sion periods, and material presented by 
the teacher should be incorporated in 
a classroom notebook and in individual 


notebooks if the class wish. 
TEACHER’S PRESENTATION 


Because, as we have said, we can- 
not go into minute detail on these pages, 
we have outlined the basic principles 
of flight as applied to the various parts 
of the airplane. In other words the fol- 
lowing outline attempts to’ show the 
purpose of each of the parts of the 
airplane: how each contributes to mak- 
ing the whole fly efficiently. Additional 
details may be secured in some of the 
books listed in the bibliography. 


(Incidentally, this unit will not con- 
cern itself with lighter-than-air craft 
except in discussing the historical as- 
pects of man’s attempts to fly.) 

I. The appearance of an airplane 

The class should identify the follow- 
ing parts as common to all airplanes. 

A. Fuselage 

B. Engines 

C. Propellers 

D. Wings 

1. Ailerons 
E. Empennage 
1. Rudder 
2. Horizontal and vertical stabi- 
lizers 
3. Elevators 

F. Landing gear 

Modern airplanes, especially military 
and transport planes, have many more 
parts but they are all essentially vari- 
ations of those listed above. They im- 
prove the efficiency of the planes. 

G. Radio equipment 

H. Instruments 
II. Essentials for flight 

A. Support in the air 

B. Forward propulsion 

C, Stability and control 


III. How do the various parts of the 
plane meet the essentials for flight? 

A. Wings 

The air has the power to lift a plane 
into the sky. The speed of the wind plus 
the speed of the airplane at the time 
of the takeoff totals the lifting power 
of the air (barring other factors). The 
shape of the wings is important in uti- 
lizing the lifting power of the air. Thus, 
the blunt edge of the front of the wing 
divides the air current; one (bottom) 
current strikes underneath the wing giv- 
ing it an upward push. 

B. Propellers 

When man first seriously experi- 
mented with heavier-than-air craft, he 
thought of the air in much the same 
way that seamen think of the water: a 
substance through which the craft must 














be pushed. Propellers do this for 
boats; why could not the same theory 
be applied to airplanes? This proved 
essentially to be a correct premise. The 
propellers are necessary to push the ma- 
chine through the air thus enabling 
the wings to get and to maintain their 
lifting power. 

C. Controlling and stabilizing de- 
vices 

1. The ailerons 

Since air flow, hence lift, is not al- 
ways constant, and the airplane needs 
some device to enable it to remain in 
balance. The ailerons, which are sec- 
tions of the wings, may be raised or 
lowered to alter the wing curvature thus 
giving more or less resistance to the 
air. The ailerons are important in bank- 
ing an airplane. 

2. Rudder 

This may be found on boats, too. 
The purpose of the rudder is to make 
up for the fact the ailerons, by al- 
tering the resistance to the wind, slow 
the speed of the plane. The rudder, 
when properly adjusted assists the pilot 
to turn the airplane, 

3. The elevators 

Whereas the rudder is a vertical part 
of an airplane, the elevators are hori- 
zontal. The elevators, tilted upward, 
cause more lift to be exerted at the 
front of the plane; therefore it rises. 
When the elevators are tilted down- 
ward, the plane lowers in the air. 

4, Stabilizers 

You will note that the stabilizers are 
in front of the elevators. They are flat. 
The air pressure is equal on both sides. 
Therefore they help keep the plane on 
an even keel. 

5. Other devices such as tabs are im- 
provements which assist the pilot in 
managing the plane and making it per- 
form as he wishes. 

D. Motors 

The motors of an airplane supply 
the power which turns the propellers 
so that they may fulfill their function 
in flight. 

E. Instruments 

While early planes had few instru- 
ments, they are now needed to indicate 
the performance of the airplane, pro- 
vide safety in flight, and enable the 
pilot to maneuver properly. 

IV. Modifications in airplane design 


An important part in the develop- 
ment of modern airplanes is the ex- 
perimental laboratory. Wind tunnels, 
model planes and parts, and so on have 
helped scientists determine just what 
things would contribute most to the ef- 
ficiency of airplanes. They have dis- 
covered, for example, that certain types 
of wings give more lift to the plane. 
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They know that lightweight materials, 
especially in engine construction, con- 
tribute to the efficiency of airplanes. 
Streamlining has lessened the resist- 
ance to air thus giving greater lift and 
more speed. Wings have been tilted 
upwards on some planes thus provid- 
ing a greater area for initial lift. Pro- 
pellers have been redesigned. These 
are examples of how research has aided 
in the development of aviation. 


HISTORY OF THE AIRPLANE 

Man, from the dawn of history 
has dreamed of flying. Even among 
the ancient Greeks there were legends 
of men making wings for themselves 
in order to fly. Leonardo da Vinci made 
a model flying machine and a para- 
chute. Men prophesied that one day 
commerce would be through the air. 
In modern times, the first successful in- 
vasion of the air was made by lighter- 
than-air craft — balloons, At first these 
were merely bags filled with heated 
air; later light gases were employed. Be- 
fore the Wright Brothers made the first 
successful heavier-than-air craft, com- 
plete with motor driven propellers, a 
great deal of experimentation had been 
done. By means of gliders, men had 
learned about the lifting power of air, 
about the direction of winds and their 
effect upon flight, and so on. The 
Wright brothers knew about all these 
experiments. They added some of their 
own. Finally, it was they who made 
the first flight in a motor driven air- 
plane. They found little encourage- 
ment in the United States, however, and 
so took their device to France where 
it was loudly acclaimed. It is because 
of this fact that many of the airplane 
terms in use today are of French origin: 
fuselage, empennage, aileron, and so 
on. 

More detailed histories of aviation 
may be found in some of the books list- 
ed in the bibliography. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION 

Once airplanes became practical, it 
was necessary to have facilities for 
air transportation. Probably first among 
these is weather information. We have 
seen that airplanes must take off into 
the wind. Airplane landing fields had 
to be equipped with apparatus designed 
to show the wind direction, Pilots also 
had to know weather. conditions over 
the routes of their flight. Radio has 
helped immeasurably in this respect. 
Good landing fields had to be made 
available not only at centers of air 
transportation but also at intermediate 
points in case the pilot was forced to 
make a landing before reaching his 
planned destination. Regulations for 
air traffic had to be inaugurated. 






The government of the United States, 
through the Civil Aeronautics Authori- 
ty, has instituted uniform flying regu. 
lations, requirements for licenses, and 
so on. This makes flying much safer 
for all. 

A modera air terminal is made up of 
a large flying field with runways so 
that planes may take advantage of what- 
ever wind direction prevails at the take- 
off time. There are hangars where air- 
planes are serviced by skilled mechan- 
ics. A control tower issues directions 
(via radio) to incoming and outgoing 
planes. There are waiting rooms and 
ticket offices for passengers. A com- 
missary provides food for passengers 
in flight. Men work over weather charts 
and compile data useful to pilots. Air- 
borne baggage is also taken care of. 


ACTIVITIES 

The class may find that a large ex- 
hibit and program entitled, let us say, 
“Aviation in Wartime,” will provide 
an excellent means of bringing together 
all the facts learned about aviation. 
There could be one section showing the 
principles of flight, another showing 
pictures of the various fighting planes 
(of America, her allies, and her ene- 
mies), a table project showing a model 
air field (perhaps the class might even 
use its imagination to determine how 
they think the airport of the future 
will look), pictures and information 
about famous early fliers and those of 
the present time. There are many other 
possibilities. 

Another large project might include 
a contest for model airplane building 
(for the boys). The girls might write 
a play based on the history of avia- 
tion. 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

Language: In both oral and writ- 
ten language there are definite possi- 
bilities for correlation. Everyone will 
want to keep a notebook. The scien- 
tific terms involved will increase vocab- 
ulary and spelling activities. The chil- 
dren will be encouraged in descriptive 
writing as they attempt to outline the 
appearances of early airplanes. Poems 
and stories, as well as plays and skits, 
should be written. The boys, particu- 
larly, will enjoy round-table discus- 
sions. 

Science: Here is the place for experi- 
ments and discussions regarding the 
scientific principles of flight. The im- 
portance of air pressure, the fact that 
air is a definite substance of value in 
flight, and other problems should be 
discussed and illustrated. You will note 
our chart (page 10) on the subject. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NOTEBOOK COVER 


Everyone in the class will want to make a note- 
hook during this study of aviation and what makes 
our modern planes fly. Of course, at the present 
time interest in military aviation is high. The pos- 
ible notebook covers we have suggested on this 
page combine this interest with art principles to 
make the notebook covers. 

The large airplane is a two-engined fighter. The 
smaller planes are also fighters. These may be 
arranged as shown at the right or the boys and 
girls may think of original arrangements. 

The wavy line through the cover may be made 
with black crayon or ink, It may also be made 
by having a different color or paper cut in the 
irregular shape and pasted over the base color. 
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AIRPLANE PARTS 
A. Fuselage 
B. Engines 
C. Propellers 
D. Wings 
E. Ailerons 
F. Empennage 
G. Vertical Stabilizer 
H. Rudder 
J. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


LET WATER RUN VERY SLOWLY, DROP BY DROP, 


FROM A TAP OR FROM THE END OF A SPOON. NO- 


TICE THE SHAPE OF EACH DROP. DROPS OF 


4 WATER ARE PERFECTLY STREAMLINED. COMPARE 
y 

j 4 THEM WITH THE WINGS AND OTHER PARTS OF AN 
4 AIRPLANE. HOW ARE THEY ALIKE? HOW ARE 





THEY DIFFERENT? 








AIR STRIKING AGAINST A FLAT SURFACE EX- 


ERTS PRESSURE. TO PROVE THIS, PUT THE 





d PALM OF YOUR HAND OUTSIDE THE WINDOW OF A 
MOVING CAR. (BE SURE TO DO THIS ON THE 
RIGHT SIDE SO THAT THERE WILL BE NO DAN- 


GER OF AN ACCIDENT.) YOU CAN FEEL THE AIR 





PUSHING AGAINST YOUR HAND. 





BUT AIR MOVING OVER THE TOP OF A FLAT SUR- 





FACE DOES NOT PUSH DOWNWARD AS MUCH AS THE 


PUSH AGAINST A FLAT SURFACE. TO PROVE THIS 





PUT A SHEET OF PAPER INTO A BOOK OR HOLD 
IT HORIZONTALLY WITH BOTH HANDS. BLOW OVER 


THE TOP OF THE PAPER. THE REASON THE PA- 





PER RISES IS THAT THE AIR BLOWING OVER IT 


HAS LESS PUSH DOWNWARD THAN THE STILL AIR. 





TO PROVE THE ABILITY OF AIR TO RESIST RA- 
PID MOTION, PLACE A SMALL PIECE OF WOOD 


ON THE EDGE OF A TABLE WITH PART OF ITS 











LENGTH EXTENDING OVER THE EDGE. WITH A 
RULER, HIT THE WOOD AT THE EDGE OF THE 
TABLE. WHAT HAPPENS? NOW PLACE A PIECE OF 


PAPER OVER THE WOOD AND HIT AGAIN. 
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Da VinciS Sketch for a Flying 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRPLANES 


Machine 
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A Lilienthal Glider — 1896 


The 





Bleriot Plane ~ 19049 


During the study of aviation some time will be 
given to the history of this fascinating subject. 
While we are not able to give a complete summary 
of the attempts men have made to conquer the air, 
these illustrations should be helpful. They may be 
enlarged and placed in notebooks. The boys and 
girls, using them as guides, may sketch their own 
models, choosing those which interest them most, 
Members of the class should be encouraged to 
look for additional pictures and to sketch from 
them. This is an excellent opportunity to develop 
freehand sketching since all the children have an 
interest in airplanes and since many of the pictures 
(especially those of earlier models) will not be 
large enough for inclusion in the notebook. 


If the children wish, the subject may be ex- 
panded to include lighter-than-air craft, none of 
which have been shown on this page. This is one 
phase of the development of aviation. 


Santos ~Dumont's 
Mono plane ~ 1909 





B-25 Mitchell Medium Bomber 
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A STORY TO READ AT EASTER TIME 


By DOROTHY M. HERR 


Ronald was curled up in a large, 
wing chair in front of the fireplace. 
On his knees lay an open book. Frisky 
bunnies carried baskets of gaily colored 
eggs across the page. 

“I wonder—” he whispered, yawn- 
ing just the least bit, “—I wonder if 
there really is an Easter Bunny. | 
wonder: where he lives.” 

As he said the last word he felt some- 
one tug at his coat sleeve. He sat up 
straight and looked around. Standing 
beside his chair was a bunny! It was 
a large bunny, larger than any he had 
ever seen. It wore a bright red coat 
with large, shiny brass buttons, long 
white trousers, and a little red cap. 

Ronald was so surprised that he for- 
got to be afraid. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “Where 
did you come from?” 

The bunny took off his cap and, 
making a low bow, said: 

“Oh, I am Billy Bunny and 

I’ve come from Bunnyland. 

A place I’m sure you'd like to see; 

So come along with me.” 

“You'll take me to Bunnyland!” ex- 
claimed Ronald jumping up. “Will I 
see the Easter Bunny?” 

“Of course you will,” said Billy 
Bunny. 

Billy Bunny took Ronald by the arm 
and before he could wink his eyes they 
were out in a large field. The bunny 
helped him into a bright, red airplane 
which had been waiting for them. Soon 
they were flying far, far above the 
clouds. 

Just as Ronald was wondering when 
they would get to Bunnyland, the plane 
glided to the ground. Billy Bunny 
jumped out. He helped Ronald to 
climb out, then he said: 

“Well, Ronald, we've 
journey by air 

And Bunnyland’s right over there.” 

Billy Bunny waved a paw and 
Ronald saw a large hole in the ground 
which he had not seen before. The 
bunny started to walk down into the 
hole. But Ronald drew back. 

“T can’t get in there. I’m too large!” 
he exclaimed. 

“You’re not as large as you think,” 


ended our 


Billy Bunny assured him. “Come, give 
me your hand and in no time at all we 
shall be in Bunnyland.” 

To Ronald’s surprise he found that 
he had no trouble at all going down 
into the hole which led to a road under 
the ground. 

As they walked, neither Ronald nor 
Billy Bunny said a word. Ronald was 
too busy watching frisking little bunnies 
carry baskets of brightly colored eggs. 

Suddenly Ronald broke the silence. 
He grabbed hold of the bunny’s coat 
and cried, “Oh, look! There’s a house 
of eggs. Is that where the Easter Bunny 
lives?” 

“That is the Palace of Eggs,” said 
the bunny. 

The Palace of Eggs had only one 
room. In the middle of it, on a throne 
of colored eggs, sat a big, fat bunny. 
He wore a cape of purple velvet over 
one shoulder, and on his head was a 
golden crown. 

“This is Ronald,” said Billy Bunny 
bowing very low. 

“Welcome to the Palace of the Easter 
Hare,” said the big, fat bunny. 

“The Easter Hare!” exclaimed Ron- 
ald in surprise that was mingled with 
disappointment. “You said you were 
going to take me to Bunnyland to see 
the Easter Bunny,” he whispered to 
Billy Bunny. 

“So he did, my child, so he did,” 
replied the Easter Hare in a gruff, but 
not unkind voice. “I am often called 
the Easter Bunny and the Easter Rabbit 
though my real name is Easter Hare. 
Perhaps you would like to know how 
I got my name. It is a story that not 
many of your little friends know. Shall 
I tell it to you?” 

“Please do,” begged Ronald, “then 
I can tell my friends about it when I 
get home.” 

The Easter Hare motioned to a little 
stool near the throne. 

“Sit down, child,” he said. 

When Ronald was seated the Easter 
Hare stroked his whiskers and began. 

“First, I must tell you that Easter 
and I are related to each other because 
we are both related to Mr. Moon. Now 
Easter is related to Mr. Moon because 


it is a Moon holiday which means that 
its date is set by Mr. Moon. You know, 
Ronald, that Easter does not always 
come on the same date like Christmas 
and the Fourth of July. Some years 
Easter comes early and some years late. 
This is because Mr. Moon cannot and 
will not be hurried and Easter cannot 
come until it is sent for by Mr. Moon. 

“Now I, too, am related to Mr. Moon 
and for many, many years in the Euro- 
pean countries I have been Mr. Moon’s 
symbol. This is because I, the hare, 
and all my hare relatives are nocturnal 
or night animals. We are called noc- 
turnal animals because we hunt for our 
food at night, by the light of Mr. Moon. 

“In some countries the little children 
believe that on Easter Eve a white hare 
leaves colored eggs at the homes of all 
children who have been obedient and 
truthful. 

“In your country, where the Hare is 
very scarce, people mistake me for the 
rabbit and call me Easter Rabbit or 
Easter Bunny. I do not mind this one 
bit, for I know that most of them do 
not know my real name. I love to have 
the little American children call me 
Easter Bunny. 

“Now, I think I shall tell you about 
the Easter Eggs. Do you know why 
they are colored?” 

“No, I don’t” admitted Ronald, won- 
dering why he had never thought of 
that before. 

“I thought perhaps you did not 
know,” said the Easter Hare, blinking 
his eyes and nodding his head. “If 
you remember I told you that I was a 
symbol of Mr. Moon. Well, the egg 
is a symbol too. It is a symbol of the 
new life given the flowers and growing 
things at Easter time. And for that 
reason we color the eggs to match the 
beautiful flowers of spring. 

“T have told you a lot, Ronald. It 
is time for you to go back home. I 
shall call Billy Bunny.” 

The Easter Hare stomped his foot 
and the Bunny came running in. 

“Good-bye, Ronald. Be an obedient, 
truthful child and I shall visit your 
home on Easter Eve,” Easter Hare 
called to Ronald as he and Billy Bunny 

((-rt'nued on page 42) 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 
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PIPE RACKS FOR FATHER 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


Father always welcomes a pipe rack for his 
favorite pipe. Here are three designs that can be 


utilized in making him one. 


Figure One. This project provides space for 
three pipes. The base is made from a piece of 
wood 4” thick, 2” wide, and 6” long. Two sup- 
ports 14” by %” by 5” hold the top which is 
4” thick, 114” wide, and 6” long. 


After these four pieces are made, drill three %" 
holes in the top piece for the pipe stems and then 


carve out three hollows in the base for the bowls. 


Figure Two. This project requires some carv- 
ing. With a coping saw cut the base from a piece 
of wood ™%” thick and 2” square. Round the top 
corners with a file. Take a piece of wood 4° 
thick, 112” wide, and 6” long and bevel it so that 
one end tapers to 4” thick. This will be the up 
right piece. Next carve out the sections as indi- 
cated on both pieces. Glue and nail the bottom 
piece to the upright piece. Sandpaper smooth, 
stain, and shellac. 


Figure Three. The pipe tray shown here can 
be made by the younger children. Make the base 
from a piece of wood 14” thick, 2” wide and 7 
long. Cut a stem brace from a piece 4” thick, 1’ 
wide, and 134” long. Carve the spot on the base 
for the bowl to fit into as indicated on the draw- 
ing. File a groove out of the brace for the pipe 
stem. Glue the pipe stem support on the base. 
Sandpaper and finish as desired. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Note: Since this play, a culminating activ- 
ity of a unit of work, embodies much of the 
information a class will accumulate during a 
study of the army, we believe it will be of 
definite help to teachers in preparing such 
a unit. If the class merely wishes a play 
for Army Day, this one is most appropriate. 

Notice, too, the art activities connected 
with the play.—Editor. 

& 

CHARACTERS: Leader of the Army, 
4 Pupils to give the history of the 
Army, Pupil bearing insignia of the 
Army, 8 Pupils carrying the principal 
insignia of the Army (which they have 
reproduced themselves), other Pupils to 
carry their illustrations of the branches 
or arms. 

PRODUCTION NOTE: The insignia 
of the services of the army may be 
fastened on a large tack board and 
placed on one side of the stage. Pupils 
carrying insignia of the arms stand on 
the other side. The others form lines 
in the center, coming forward when 
they speak. 

s 

LEADER OF THE ARMY: April 6 
is Army Day. Every day now is really 
Army Day. Having one day to honor 
our army, however, gives us a chance 
to learn more about it. We have been 
making a study of the United States 
Army in our room. Of course, time 
will not permit us to tell all we have 
learned but we have chosen a few of 
what we considered the most interesting 
things to share with you. 

The first speaker will tell you some- 
thing about the beginning of the United 
States Army. 

lst S.: When General Washington 
took command of the American forces 
besieging Boston in July, 1775, it mark- 
ed the beginning of the United States 
Army. The 13 colonies were united 
for the first time in one army under one 
leader. After the Revolution that army 
was discharged and by 1784 the United 
States Army numbered exactly 80 men. 
Not until war threatened again did we 
have anything but a small army. 

LEADER: We may think that all the 
United States Army does is to fight for 
our country in times of war, but here 
is someone to tell us of other roles the 
Army plays. 

2nd S.: Besides fighting the nation’s 
wars, the Army plays other important 


roles in peacetime. It helps the suf- 
fering in times of serious disaster. In 
earthquake, fire, and flood, the United 
States soldier gives his service. He 
helps in the deyelopment of our coun- 
try. It was the soldier who opened 
the west to settlers—cutting _ trails, 
building roads, guiding the travelers, 
and surveying the land. 

SPEAKER FOR ARMY INSIGNIA: 
To the good old American eagle 
Let’s give praise and praise again, 
The insignia of our fighting army 
Upon whom our freedom depends. 

May we honor our boys and their 


emblem; 

May we back them with all of our 
might, 

Till freedom shall reign o’er the world 
again, 


And peace be ours—as is right. 

L.: The United States Army is or- 
ganized to secure the utmost efficiency 
in times of peace as well as in war. The 
third speaker will tell us a few import- 
ant facts of the organization of our 
Army. 

3rd S.: The president is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the 
United States. The secretary of war 
and the under secretary of war man- 
age all of its functions. Congress only 
has the say about what size the Army is 
to be and how much money can be used 
to maintain it. 

4th S.: The Chief of Staff is the high- 
est ranking officer in the peacetime 
Army. The Chief of Staff today is Gen- 
eral George Marshall, 

L.: The troops of the U. S. Army are 
divided into two general groups: 
“arms” and “services.” The “arms” 
or combat troops do the actual fighting. 
The “services” perform supporting du- 
ties. We are going to show the insignia 
and tell something about these two di- 
visions. First, the 8 “arms” or 
branches of the Army. 


SPEAKER FOR THE AIR CORPS: 
The Air Corps is one of the newer 
arms. The Army bought its first air- 
plane in 1909 from the famous Wright 
brothers. 


SPEAKER FOR THE PLANE OF 
1909: Thirty-six years ago, a single 
Wright biplane with a speed of 40 miles 


A PLAY FOR ARMY DAY 


By MRS. W. N. REEDER 


an hour represented the United States 
Army aircraft. 

S. for A. C.: It is a far cry from 
that flimsy Wright machine of 1909 to 
the flying fortresses and the powerful 
bombers, the pursuit, observation, and 
trainer planes of today. 

SPEAKER FOR FLYING FORT- 
RESS: These giants have a top speed 
of over 300 miles an hour and carry 
a bomb load of 10,000 pounds. Armor 
plate protects all crew positions except 
that of the tail gunner. Bullet-proof 
gasoline tanks are used. 

(All sing the Army Air Corps Song.) 

SPEAKER FOR ARMORED FOR- 
CES: The Armored Forces is the name 
given to the new mechanized units of 
the army. It is made up chiefly of 
tanks, trucks, scout cars, command 
cars or “jeeps.” 


SPEAKER FOR THE TANK: Tanks 
play an important part in Uncle Sam’s 
new “mechanized cavalry.”” Each tank 
carries a crew of four. All the crew 
wear crash helmets and must learn to 
take bumps. The tank’s duty is to swing 
around the enemy’s rear and to get at 
his reserves, communications, and sup- 
plies. 

SPEAKER FOR THE CAVALRY: 
The Cavalry is one of the oldest arms 
of any army. Soldiers were fighting on 
horseback long before the birth of 
Christ. Today most of Uncle Sam’s 
Cavalry is mechanized. 


SPEAKER FOR THE INFANTRY: 
The Infantry is the largest and most im- 
portant arm of the modern army. It is 
the main fighting part of the army. It 
fights on foot and in tanks. The chief 
weapon of the infantry is the rifle. Oth- 
er weapons are bayonets, hand grenades, 
pistols, machine guns, and mortars. In- 
cluded in the infantry are many branch- 
es of fighting soldiers such as para- 
chute troops and our new and daring 
rangers. 


SPEAKER FOR THE PARA- 


TROOPS: To be accepted in the pata- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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THE INSIGNIA OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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United States Army.” 





Original placards used by Mrs. Reeder’s class in “The 


On this page we have shown a drawing 
of the general insignia of the army of the 
United States. 
is worn by all members of the army. We 


It is the same insignia as 


have also shown how to enlarge the in. 
signia so that it may be painted and used 
in the play (see page 15). 

First of all, whoever is to make the 
drawing should have a drawing of the 
insignia to use as a guide or to trace. 
Then, by making small squares as shown 
below, all is in readiness for the enlarge. 
ment. Make the squares for the enlarge. 
ment twice or three times as big as those 
Whatever is 
a square in the small drawing should be 
placed in the large drawing. 


in the ‘original drawing. 
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ke the | ers and children will be able to find 
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trace. | newspapers and current periodicals. Notice 
shown — how these drawings may be enlarged to 
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5. After a warm bath, he really is 
pretty. Now to grow up and haw 
baby ducklings of his own. 


Qa Baby Duckling 


By RUTH K. KENT 


The duck’s nest is saucer-shaped, 
built of strong sticks and grass, and 
lined with the finest down from moth- 
er duck’s breast. The mother duck sits 
on the eggs, but when she has to leave 
the nest she covers them with feathers. 

When the eggs begin to crack and 
the baby ducks start to appear, the first 
thing that usually shows is a big bill. 
Next there seems to be a very long neck, 
and soon a wet little body. Soon the 
new baby discovers that it has feet and 
tries to stand up, falls down, gets up 
again and topples around dizzily. This 
gives the feathers a chance to dry and 
soon they fluff out and the baby is just 
a fat-cuddly ball of yellow. 


4. He tries his feet. They are big and 
widespread, but he soon learns how to 


walk. 
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nd have 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH; WISCONSIN 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
classes, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 


If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit them. 


Audio-visual aids are aids 
enrich education. 

You may have been using non-pro- 
jection aids without realizing it. They 
are excellent if motivated and carried 
out with some purpose besides that of 
just entertaining the children. Excur- 
sions help to solve a problem by taking 
part in real life. Specimens. objects, 
and models form a second group of 
non-projection materials. The third 
type of non-projection aids is the 
stereoscope, which | am sure you can 
find tucked away in some far corner in 
one of the classrooms in your building. 
You can also purchase three dimension 
al view masters. Both the stereos ope 
and view masters are greatly enjoyed by 
the kindergarten 
good tools to educa- 
tion, Ordinary pictures thal you have 
mounted and displayed in your class- 
room are the next non-projection ma- 
terials. The fifth are maps and 
which can be used in kindergarten if 
you use them in an elementary way. 
Introducing this aid in kindergarten is 
a help to the primary teacher. Cartoons 
are sixth. The last three non-projection 
materials are charts, 
blackboard drawings. 

Now let us discuss the projection ma- 
terials. The first group are the lantern 
slides. These, too, you may find dis- 
carded in some classroom. Educators 
are advocating that we bring them out 
again. There are three kinds of slides— 
commercial, pupil made, and _photo- 
graphic. (For a description of pupil- 
made slides see Junior Arts and Activ- 
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ities, March 1945, pp. 22 and 23.— 
Editor.) 

The second group contains the film 
slides, These are some of the best vis- 
ual aids, because you can project one 
picture as long as you want to and still 
have the convenience of having all the 
slides together on one film about one 
subject. The film slides, or strip film 
as they are called, require but the turn 
of the handle and the next picture is 
flashed on the screen. You can also 
turn backwards if you want to reshow 
some of the pictures. If you haven’t a 
screen, a large piece of white paper 
mounted on cardboard substitutes very 
nicely. You can flash the picture on 
the wall. The farther you are from the 
wall, the larger the picture. 

Motion pictures, sound and silent, 
are the last of the projection materials. 
A sound machine is better than a silent 
one, but it is more complicated to use. 
By the trial and error method, you will 
finally learn to use the sound machine. 
If possible review the film before you 
use it. Plan carefully how to use it. 
Show the film. Reshow it several times 
if you wish. 


How can you use the Audio-Visual 
aids in an activity? 

The question will be illustrated by 
using “Birds” as an example of an ac- 
tivity in which you can use audio-visual 
aids. 

I. Motivation 

An easy way to motivate this activity 
is to read a simple bird poem to the 
children, 

Some child may discover the book 
you placed in the library with pictures 
of birds in it. They will eagerly show 
you the pictures. (There, you see, you 
have your first non-projection material 
of a visual aid—the pictures of birds 
in the book.) 

II. Objectives e 
A. General—to help the children 
1. To help develop fuller expe- 
riences in living. 
2. To develop their interests in 
birds. 


3. To work happily with one an- 
other. 


4. To express themselves fearlessly 
in their creations, 

5. To strengthen’ powers of obser- 
vation. 

6. To acquire a greater knowledge 
of birds. 

7. To provide themselves with a 
background about birds so that it will 
help them develop reading readiness. 

B. Specific—to help each child 

1. To want to take a walk and look 
for birds. 

2. To want to go to the museum 
to see the display of birds. 

3. To want to draw pictures or 
make a bird book. 

4. To want to make birds out of 
clay or any other type of medium. 

5. To want to look at pictures of 
birds. 

6. To want to see lantern slides, 
film slides, or motion pictures of 
birds, 

7. To want to learn about birds. 

8. To find out any information he 
wanted to know about birds. 

, 9. To understand the need of writ- 
ing thank you notes to people who told 
them about birds. 

II]. Development of the bird activity. 

The children in my kindergarten 
asked if they could go for a walk to 
see if they could find a robin. Pictures 
were first shown to make sure that they 
knew what the bird looked like. More 
pictures were put on the bulletin board. 
Children discussed the proper way to 
conduct themselves on the walk. The 
walk was taken. The children were very 
excited when they discovered a robin. 

Pictures of robins were drawn and 
some children made them out of clay. 
Some even tried to make freehand cut- 
tings of one. The children wanted to 
find some other birds so asked if they 
could go on another walk. This time 
they discovered the blue jay which really 
stays all winter. Of course there were 
many sparrows. More pictures were 
drawn. 

So far you see that the visual aids in- 
cluded the non-projection materials: 
excursion, and the pictures in books and 
around the room. A motion picture on 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS 


A UNIT ON WATER TRANSPORTATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The beginning unit on boats will 
concetn itself with three aspects of the 
subject which fall within the interests 
and abilities of children in the primary 
grades. They are (1) various kinds 
of boats, (2) the harbor, and (3) riv- 
ers and oceans. 

The unit should be pupil initiated. 
This, at the present time, may occur 
with the children talking about their 
relatives who are in the navy, the coast 
guard, or the merchant marine. If 
the children live in a community where 
there is increased marine activity be- 
cause of the war, another opportunity 
for discussion presents itself. 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. What are boats? 

Here the teacher, by reading de- 
scriptions of boats, displaying pictures, 
encouraging the children to look for 
pictures of boats, and the like, can see 
to it that children understand the basic 
concepts of what boats are and do. 

A. The different parts of the boat 

B. Different kinds of boats 

If the teacher deems it wise, the chil- 
dren may study the evolution of boats 
from prehistoric times. (Most authori- 
ties believe, however, that this phase 
of the subject should not be treated 
until the third grade.) By different 
kinds of boats we mean those in use 
today. 

1. Freighters 

2. Naval vessels (The children may 
wish to name the various kinds.) 
. Tugboats 
. Steamships (passenger boats) 
. Ferries 
. Speedboats and other pleasure 


QQ Ue Ww 


craft 
7. Yachts and sailing vessels 
8. Canoes (Indians) 
9. Kayaks (Eskimos) 
II. Harbors 
A. Docks at which boats may be 
secured 
B. Channels of deep water leading 
to the docks, 
C. Buoys to mark the channel 
D. Lighthouses to show the way at 
night 


III. Rivers and lakes and oceans 
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FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The teacher might encourage the 
children to think about the differences 
in these three bodies of water. If pos- 
sible, the class might visit a small 
stream so that the children may ob- 
serve the effects of current. 

A. The ocean is very large. It is 
not possible to see any land when one 
is in the middle of the ocean. In order 
to know where he is going, the captain 
of a ship must have helps. 

1, A compass to show his direction 
(Perhaps the teacher may be able to 
bring a small compass to school to 
demonstrate how this helps.) 

2. Lighté on his shop so that other 
ships may be able to tell where the 
ship is. 

3. Radio. 

4. Fog horns to sound in fogs to 
let other ships know that the ship is 
present (The children should also learn 
that fog horns are used to let ships in 
the fog know when they are near land 
or other hazards.) 

5. Other instruments to help in nav- 
igation. 

B. Lakes are very much like oceans, 
only not quite so large. In cold coun- 
tries lakes freeze during the winter 
and are sometimes completely shut off 
from shipping during that time. 

C. Rivers 

In rivers there is a current which 
flows downstream. There is also one 
portion which is deep enough for boats. 
This portion is usually marked with 
buoys or other devices which are sim- 
ilar to buoys. These help the captain 
stay in the deep part and not run 
aground near the bank. 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

Language: The class will compose 
sentence stories. They will compose 
little poems about boats. They will 
listen to many stories and poems about 
boats. They will prepare a class note- 
book. They will make use of various 
seatwork devices to increase their vo- 
cabulary during the unit. Discussions 
and dramatic play may be important. 

Safety: The children may discuss 
safety measures with respect to boats. 
Buoys, lighthouses, fog horns, S.O.S. 
signals, lifeboats, etc., are all subjects 
for discussion in this regard. 





Number Work: If the class builds 
model boats (see Captain and Mate in 
the bibliography) some number work 
will be necessary. Also, seatwork prob. 
lems can be worked out which combine 
number work with boats. If the class 
make a sand table, it will be necessary 
to decide how many boats to include 
in it and other number problems. 

Geography: Because boats go some. 
where, that is, they do not remain in the 
community; the children will get a be. 
ginning concept of geography. In 
fact, in the third grade, the teacher 
might point out water routes in the 
United States. This latter is especially 
true in cases where the children live 
near some important waterways. 


ART and CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

The class will undoubtedly want to 
make a sand table showing a harbor 
and boats in it. They may model boats 
from clay, sketch them on cardboard 
and cut them out, or make them from 
wood, Thus making model boats will 
also be important during the course of 
the unit. They will also make the other 
necessary objects for the sand table: 
docks, lighthouses, buoys, etc. 

A class notebook containing sketches 
which the children have made during 
the unit will be important, also. These 
should be freehand and the children’s 
own concept of boats. Perhaps they 
will also illustrate stories and poems 
about boats. 

Classroom decorations consisting of 
original sketches of boats will give all 
the children a chance to participate in 
the activities of the unit and to display 
their creations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Curtis: Boats (Rand McNally) 

Freeman: Captain and Mate (Albert 
Whitman & Co.) This is an excellent 
action story. It describes a little 
boy’s experiences in building a boat. 

Friskey: A Goat Afloat (Albert Whit- 
man & Co.) This is another story 
about children building their own 
boat. 

Hader: Tommy Thatcher Goes to Sea 
(Macmillan ) 

Hurley: Boats (Unit Study Book No. 
303, Americer Education Press) 

Lenski: Little Sailboat (Oxford) 
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; . These boat designs may be used in 
Ships in the 

various ways. As we have suggested at 

border are: 





the left, they may be used for attractive 


Ocean Liner blackboard borders. With a little more 


Canoe detail they may form notebook covers. | 


Sailing Ship window decorations, and many other | 
Sport Cruiser things. 
Schooner Yacht The simplest way for the children to 
make these boat designs in quantity is 
The boat at to sketch practice boats until they are 
top right - “« pleased with their efforts. They should 
sloop. take the best of these experiments and 


trace it onto paper suitable for use as a 
stencil. If a blackboard border is: de- 
sired, the children may make a chalk 
outline in white around their pattern 
and then fill in with white when the 
pattern is removed. 





For window decorations and _ note 


book covers, the patterns may be out 


lined on colored paper and details 
drawn in with crayons or tempera 
paints. 





CLASSROOM BOAT DECORATIONS 


Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 
Words by Madge Griffin 
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MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTE 
AND PRIMARY GRAD 


LESSON FIVE 

Review the C, E, G WANT GAME for 
key location given in lesson four. 

Present the numbers 4 and 5 in the 
usual way and then give drill on the five 
numbers. Include the treble and bass clef 
signs in the WANT’ GAME so that the 


class will be familiar with their names. 


Now comes work on the staffs. Two 
children may work at each set, if desired. 
Fasten the staffs securely on the kinder- 
garten tables. 


“Of what is a musical staff composed?” 
The children reply, “Lines and spaces.” 


“How many staffs do we have?” 


“Why do we have two staffs?” This 
will require some thought and perhaps 
you will need to explain that one is for the 
notes to be played by the right hand, the 
other for those played by the left hand. 


“At the beginning of each staff we 
have a sign that indicates which hand 


plays the notes of that staff. The staff 
takes its name from the sign. What is the 
sign on the upper staff called? Who 


can place the treble sign? What is the 


By DOROTHY ADAMS Mil 


sign on the lower staff called? Who! 
place the bass sign? In front of 1 
signs we have a character that unite! 
connects the bass and treble staffs. 

can tell me its name? Who can place 
brace? What is the name of the h 
staff? It takes its name from the 


sign. What is the name of the u}| 
staff?” 


Numbering Lines 

We begin to number the lines from 
bottom upward. Distribute the five 1 
bers (which the children have previc 
made) so that each child has a set. 


“T want number 1 placed on its | 
in the bass. Who can be first to } 
number 2 on its line? Number 3? Nur 
4? Number 5?” 


“Who can be first to remove nu 
3 from its line? Number 1? Numbe: 
Number 2? Number 4?” 


“I want 2 placed on its line. Pla 
on its line. Where are 4, 1, and 3 pla 
Lines of the Treble Staff.” 


Drill the numbers of the lines of 
treble staff in the same way. 






































By RUTH K. IMHOF 





By following the very simple directions given 
on this page everyone in the class may have a 
bag in which to carry his papers, his drawings, and 
other things home from school. Wrapping paper 











is ideal for making this bag since it is strong 
and durable. However, during the paper short- 
age it may be necessary to substitute. The children 
ay use crayons to draw any kind of decorations 
they choose. We have shown possible arrangements 
and two motifs popular at this season of the 
year. 











Fold and 
the bag 
together and 
decorate with 
Crayons. 
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Pan-American Day (April 14) focuses 
the attention of North Americans upon 
the world “south of the border.” In 
our social studies we endeavor to learn 
the topography, climate, natural re- 
sources, and industries of our southern 
neighbors, Frequently we ignore their 
cultural development as evinced in their 
handiwork and their music. 

The music which is presented to us 
over the air waves is not always au- 
thentic or general enough in type to in- 
dicate the development reached by these 
people. However, these North Ameri- 
can adaptations do retain enough of the 
spirit and verve of the original to ap- 
peal to us. To understand such music 
and its creators, we must consider both 
the instruments used and the _back- 
ground that fostered it. Let us study 
each in turn. 

Percussion instruments are an_ in- 
trinsic part of Latin-American or- 
chestras, because rhythm is so im- 
portant in their music. Two types of 
drums are in general use: the bongo 
and the timbale. The bongo consists 
of a pair of small drums of unequal 
size, fastened together, and held be- 
tween the player’s knees. Like the 
Spanish tambourine, these drums have 
only “one head.” They are played as 








| Photograph courtesy Grace S. S. Line 
A Guate Indian orchestra show- 


ing original marimba at left. 





TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


MUSIC IN LATIN AMERICA 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


the Navajos often play their drums— 
with the fingers and palm. The rhythm 
patterns used are varied and very dif- 
ficult to play. Timbale are larger, flat- 
ter, and have two drum “heads.” Like 
concert drums, the timbale are fastened 
to a standard, so that the performer 
may sit or stand. As the size would 
indicate, the tones of the timbale are 
deeper and richer and the volume is 
greater than that of the bongo. 

For the unique rhythmic effects pro- 
duced by Latin-American music, other 
percussion instruments are used. The 
claves are two sticks, usually of rose- 
wood or ebony, which are held, one in 
each hand, as we hold rhythm sticks in 
a band. The claves are used for the 
basic rhythm in intricate rhumba music. 
Tropical gourds are also popular per- 
cussion instruments. One kind, which 
resembles an outsize baby rattle, is 
dried, then filled with pebbles or dried 
beans. Held one in each hand, these 
maracas have separate uses. The left- 
hand one keeps the main or down beat; 
the right-hand marks the less import- 
ant beat, as an accompaniment to dance 
movements. Experts vary the maracas 
with the dance. A slow beguine requires 
a maracas filled with soft, swishing sand. 
A maracas filled with pebbles accom- 


Photograph courtesy of the Pan American Union 


A harp-like instrument used in Ecuador. 


panies a lively rhumba. A squash-shaped 
gourd is used for a guido. For six or 
eight inches the outer edge is notched 
like a saw. For slow, melodious ef- 
fects, the player scrapes a thin piece 
of metal or wood over the notches. Bell 
effects are produced by the sencerro, 
a cowbell of wood or metal, which may 
have been borrowed from the Argentine 
Gaucho or cowboy. 

Various sections have their favorite 
melodic instruments. Panama favors 
the mejoranera, which is a five-stringed 
instrument, resembling both the guitar 
and the mandolin, The sound resembles 
that of a violin when the strings are 
plucked. Other plucked instruments 
used are the socavones, a four-stringed 
mandolin, and the guitar. A three-hole 
flute, capable of playing melodies with 
a span of over an octave, is also popu- 
lar. 

In Guatemala, the flute is called a 
Xul or Zu. Their percussion instru- 
ments include three sizes of tambor or 
drums, and a hollow wooden cylinder, 
called tun. Most popular in North 
America, is the marimba, whose creation 
is claimed by the Guatemalans. 

Obviously, music produced by such 
instrumentation would differ from 


(Continued on page 42) 
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An Ecuadorian Piper. 
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Shakespeare was an actor 
by profession. 












Shakespeare's 
the theater enabled him to 
write his famous Plays. 





knowledge r . 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare was born April 23, 1564, in the little town of Stratford. 
on-Avon in England. His father was an important man in the tow 
but William was not to benefit much by this. When he was still a very 
young boy he was forced to leave school and go to work. After a while 
he went to London where he became an actor. Whether or not he wa 
satisfied with the plays in which he acted is not known with certainty; 
but he was soon writing some of his own. As a matter of fact, a great 
deal more is known about the plays and poems of William Shakespeare 
than there is about his life. 


We do know that he became an important man in his field, that bis 
plays were very popular in his own day, and that he became a man of 
prominence. 


He must have read widely and learned a great deal from his reading 
because his plays and poemrs reflect him as a man of rather great know! 
edge. Shakespeare was not, however, a scholar. He was much more in- 
terested in the men and women of his own day, their habits and failings, 
than he was in academic work. Many people criticized him for this but 
the lasting popularity of his plays seems to indicate that Shakespeare and 
not his critics was right, 


Almost everyone studies some of Shakespeare’s works at some time of 
other. Much of his comedy is not easily understood today. If we con 
sider the comedy of our own day we shall understand why. But much of 
it is still amusing because Shakespeare understood people so well and 
knew that all people in all ages act much the same. 


Some of Shakespeare’s poems (which he calls songs and put into his 
plays) are learned by very young children. Among these are “When 
Icicles Hang by the Wall,” “Over Hill, Over Dale,” “Where the Bee 
Sucks,” “You Spotted Snakes,” and “In Arden Forest.” 


The plays of Shakespeare cover a wide range of subjects. He used 
much historical and legendary material but he was more interested in 


producing a good play than in preserving the exact course of events of 
history. 


Shakespeare is considered the greatest of all English poets and drame 
tists. His home has been made a national shrine and many people, i 
peacetime, visit it each year. 





Shakespeare died in 1616. 
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WHAT IS IT- 
A HIGH OR A LOW TODAY? 


April showers had been falling all 
day. Mary and John were in the house. 
Mary was getting ready for a Camp 
Fire meeting and John was waiting for 
the Saturday afternoon matinee. 

“Mother, if you have a little time 
now, please explain to us about the 
large whirlpools of air which are 
guides in forecasting the weather,” 
said John who had heard his mother 
talk about this. 

“As I told you, there are inward 
whirlpools and outward whirlpools 
of air in a constant procession across 
our country, just like a parade. Sup- 
pose there are groups of soldiers and 
sailors marching across our country all 
of the time. Let us imagine that first a 
group of soldiers and then a group of 
sailors, then soldiers, and then sailors, 
march onward all of the time. Let us 
look at this parade closely. In some 
ways these groups are alike and in some 
ways they are not. They are all men 
and they are all marching for our 
country, Yet the groups following each 
other are not alike but every other group 
is alike. That is like these whirls of 
air. Every other whirl is alike but the 
ones following each other are not. The 
inward blowing whirlpool of air has 
low pressure in the center and so is 
called a ‘low.’ The next whirlpool is 
the slowly whirling outward mass of air 
with a high pressure in the center and 
so is called a ‘high.’ The air has to blow 
into a low and out from the high be- 
cause the difference in pressure pushes 
it.” 

“What do low and high pressures 
mean?” asked Mary. 

“Air pressure means that the air 
presses. It presses up, down, and in 
all directions. To show that air presses, 
take a paper and place it over a glass 
of water. Put your hand on the paper, 
hold it tight, and turn the glass upside 
down into a deep dish of water. Now 
take the paper away. In looking at the 
glass of water you will find that no 
water came out of the glass. The rea- 
son for that is that the air pressed hard- 


ANOTHER STORY ABOUT OUR WEATHER 


er than the water in the glass and kept 
it from running out. This is called 
air pressure.” 

“Please tell us some more about 
the ‘high’ and ‘low, ” begged Mary. 

“The ‘lows’ and ‘highs’ are the low 
and high pressure in the center of the 
whirlpool of air. It is found out by an 
instrument called a barometer. This 
instrument is made something like the 
water glass in a dish that we have just 
described. When all of the observers 
send in their harometer readings to a 
forecaster, it helps him outline the highs 
and lows on his map.” 

“How fast do you think these lows 
and highs go, Mother?” asked John. 

“The highs and lows march from 
west to east about 20 miles an hour in 
the summer and about 30 miles an hour 
in winter.” 

“Are the highs and lows the same 
size?” asked Mary. 

“Some of the high and low pressure 
areas are large and some are small. 
Sometimes they are only a few hundred 
miles wide and sometimes they are over 
a thousand miles wide. Whether or not 
the weather changes and how much 
it changes depends not so much on how 
large the pressure areas are but they 
depend on how strong they are and 
how fast they bring air in from one 
part of the country to another. Gener- 
ally, a high brings fair weather and a 
low brings cloudy, rainy or some other 
sort of stormy weather.” 

“What causes the air to change from 
a high to a low?” asked John. 

“Have you ever played the game ‘all 
that goes up comes down’? Air is the 
same way. It cannot rise forever; it 
must fall again. In a ‘low’ the air is 
whirling into a center where it begins 
to rise. As the air rises, it gives up 
moisture in the form of rain or snow, 
and the air remaining continues to go 
into colder regions. When the air gets 
aloft it spreads out with the winds and 
finally settles as clear air. This clear 
air as it settles whirls but not in inflow- 
ing spirals as air in a low. It whirls in 
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the opposite direction, clockwise, which 
means the same direction as the hands 
of a clock, and outward from the center. 
This falling, clear air becomes cold 
near the ground and cold air is heavier 
than warm air. You can see that where 
the air is settling down, there is more 
and heavier air and, therefore, we have 
high pressure. The pressure is highest 
toward the center and gets less to the 
outside.” 


“How can we tell when a high ar- 
rives, Mother?” asked Mary. 

“When the high arrives you will find 
the day crisp and clear. Usually a 
northwest wind blows quite fast and 
often cumulus! or fair-weather clouds 
form in the sky only to disappear as the 
wind becomes quiet at sunset. Maybe 
the next day will be fair but the wind 
may change to the north. The third day 
cirrus clouds may appear from the 
northwest and the wind may shift to the 
east and then to a southerly direction. 
When this happens, the temperature 
rises and if you have a barometer you 
will find that it will be falling. Our 
high is now passing to the east and the 
low is coming from the west. 

“With these highs and lows going 
regularly the forecaster can tell what 
the weather is going to be like, can’t 
he?” asked John. 

“Oh, no! There is much more to 
forecasting than that. Our modern 
forecasting is made of many hundreds 
of reports from the Weather Bureau 
stations in the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, the West Indies, and other 
places. These reports are useless unless 
information is at hand about the upper 
air. This is received by pilots balloons?, 
sounding balloons, radiosondes, and 
airplane service.” 

“These highs and lows travel from 
the west, is that right?” asked Mary. 

“Yes. Here is an old saying you may 
remember: ‘Eastward the course of the 
weather makes its way.’” 


1 See “What Makes the Snow Come Tumbling 
—— Junior Arts and Activities, January 
2 See “How Does the Weather Go?” Junior Arts 
and Activities, February 1945. 
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By ELMA WALTNER 


For a sand table, a model town, a table or floor 
project, try this idea of making all the buildings and 
figures from envelopes so that they will stand without 
support. The making of these figures and buildings 
can give large scope to the creative instincts of the 
children. 

The principal requisite by way of materials is a col- 
lection of used envelopes ranging in size from small 
correspondence envelopes to the large manila business 
ones. The size necessary depends, of course, upon the 
desired size of the finished pieces. 

A collection of pictures of various types of buildings 
is very helpful. The children may use these as models 
for their sketches directly upon the envelopes or they 
may paste the pictures on the envelopes and cut around 
them. 

The children should first make practice patterns of 
the desired pieces. The buildings must have straight 
roofs. Any steeples. chimneys. or similar projections 
must be cut separately and glued to the main building. 

Next the children lay out their best pattern for a 
particular building on the envelope with the top of the 
roof line alone the fold at the bottom or side of the 
envelope. After drawing around the pattern. the chil- 
dren cut along the edges except at the fold. See 
illustration at the top right. They turn: the cutout on 
the blank side of the paper and draw windows, doors, 
clothes, and whatever is necessary. Crayons are ex- 
cellent for coloring these figures. 

By spreading the bottom edges of the buildings slight- 
ly, the children will have standups that really stand up. 

Cars. busses. human and animal figures, too. are 
needed. To find suitable patterns for these, the chil- 
dren look through magazine ads. The figures may be 
cur out and pasted to the envelopes with the top of the 
heads along the fold. They are cut out and made to stand 
in the same manner as the buildings. If cutting out the 
pictures is impracticable, the children may trace or 
sketch freehand. 

After the cutting is finished, all parts are assembled 
on the sand table for whatever purpose may be desired. 
This idea may be used for Indian units, Eskimo studies. 
~ animal units, ete. 
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THE OLD CLOCK PEDDLER 


By THELMA MORELAND 


One spring morning many years ago two little children of Austria 
rose bright and early to take some hand carved doll figures to the 
mountain village. All winter long the children and their parents had 
carved linden wood figures every evening. Now they would sell them 
to the shop keeper in the village, who would in turn sell them to people 
in America. 

Schippi, the daschund, scampered merrily along with his little friends 
along the dark forest paths. Suddenly he began to bark, and the children 
saw a queer old figure coming toward them. 

“Look, Hansel,” cried the little girl. “’Tis old Sigismund, the clock 


peddler! Our old friend is back.” 


? 


“Well, well, my little friends,” said the old man. “Can I sell you a 


nice cuckoo clock today? See, the bird comes out and calls the hour.” 





“Oh, I do want that clock,” said Hansel, “but we have no money. 
Would you like to trade one of my carved dolls for it?” 

“Nay, nay, children, What would old Sigismund do with a carved 
doll?” 

“Well, you could give it to a little girl,” suggested Gretel hopefully. 

But the old man picked up his clocks and started down the path, 
grumbling to himself. 

“Oh, dear, there goes our cuckoo clock,” sighed little Gretel. 

Just then the old man turned back and called to the children. 

“Wait a bit, my children. I do know a little girl who would like a 
carved doll. Here is your clock, an even trade.” 

“Oh, our lovely, lovely clock,” cried the little girl. “We hope your little 
girl will love our dolly, too.” 
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HOW CHILDREN LIVE 
ON THE MOUNTAINS 


APPROACH AND MOTIVATION 

A unit on children who live on the 
mountains may be an outgrowth of a 
unit on desert life. This is one’way in 
which it may come about: the children 
may be engaged in a final discussion 
of desert life and the teacher may in- 
ject some stimulating questions, such as, 
“Do all people live on the desert?” 
“Where are other places that people 
live?” The same procedure may be 
followed if the class has been studying 
Eskimos or people who live in cold 
lands. 

To stimulate an interest in mountain 
lands, the teacher might post contrast- 
ing pictures on the bulletin board; 
houses such as the children live in, 
tents of desert dwellers, and Swiss 
mountain homes; scenes of the Ameri- 
can countryside, the desert, and the 
Swiss Alps; etc. Some of the stories 
about Swiss children might be read 
during the story hour as a means of 
developing interest. Such stories are 
listed in the bibliography. 
TEACHER'S OBJECTIVES 
1. To broaden children’s horizons. 

2. To provide a basis for interesting 
learning situations. 

3. To encourage traits of resourceful- 
ness and initiative. 

4. To teach habits of co-operation and 
democratic living. 

5. To form a beginning for independ- 
ent use of books and other materials. 
6. To show how much of the food we 
eat comes from faraway lands. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 
1. To learn more about the home of 
the beloved fiction character, Heidi. 
2. To find out about living on the 
mountains. 
3. To make interesting things. 
4. To engage in dramatic play. 
HOW CHILDREN LIVE ON THE 
MOUNTAINS 

(Note: The following story has been 
devised to give the facts to be consid- 
ered. during the unit. It is to be read to 
the children by the teacher. It is our 
hope that this story will form a nucleus 
for the teacher and pupils to use in 
developing the unit. We suggest that 
teachers keep in mind the fact that 
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A UNIT ON SWITZERLAND 


FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


the important thing in this unit is learn- 
ing how children may adapt themselves 
to their environment: what kind of food, 
clothing, shelter, work, and play are the 
usual things in this mountain land.) 

Let us look at a rather small house 
which stands a little back from a wind- 
ing road. The road goes up toward the 
high mountains on which there is snow 
all the year round. The road goes down 
toward a little open space called a val- 
ley. Now the valley, too, is covered 
with snow for it is still winter. 

The house is brown. It is made of 
wood, It has a wide roof which goes 
over the sides of the house. This roof 
keeps the snow from piling up under 
the windows. Without the wide roof, 
when the snow comes tumbling down, 
the drifts would come up over the win- 
dows and no one inside could see the 
out of doors. On the roof there are 
large stones. They keep the roof from 
being torn away when the winds blow. 
There are wide steps leading up to the 
front door which is high above the 
ground. Inside the house everything is 
neat and clean. There are wooden tables 
and chairs, white curtains at the win- 
dows, a stove to cook food, and bright 
dishes. The beds are not like those 
we have at home. They are placed in 
the corners of rooms. They are so 
high that if you were to sleep in them, 
you would need a little ladder to climb 
into bed. There are many pillows and 
blankets and covers. The beds are warm 
and soft. Around the beds are pretty 
colored curtains which may be closed 
when someone is asleep. The cellar of 
the house has a stone floor. Sometimes 
the cattle are kept there during the cold 
winter months. Outside-the house there 
are other buildings: a barn for cattle 
and a place to make cheese. These are 
most important for these mountain peo- 
ple have many cattle and make much 
cheese from the milk. 

Now let us look at the village which 
we can see from the windows of the 
house. It looks like a Christmas card 
with all of its roofs covered with deep, 
white snow. The houses in the village 
are much like the one we have been 
learning about. Most of the people liv- 


ing in the village have cattle, too. 

In the house we have been talking 
about live a boy and a girl, Franz and 
Lisa. During the long winter they find 
many things to do after they have come 
home from school. First of all, there 
is work to be done. Franz helps his 
father in the cheesery. Lisa helps there, 
too. They keep the walls and floors 
and kettles very clean. They bring 
wood for the fires their father needs 
to help make cheese. Lisa helps her 
mother cook and sew and keep the 
house clean. 

Then there is time for winter sports! 
Skiing is enjoyed by most Swiss boys 
and girls. How they love to fly down 
the mountainsides on their skis. Franz 
and Lisa have been skiing ever since 
they were very small. They are very 
good skiers, too, 

Soon the sun becomes warmer and 
the snow in the valley begins to melt. 
Spring is coming! How joyful every- 
one is! Flowers begin to peep up 
through the brown grass. Some flow- 
ers bloom even before the snow is all 
gone. Everyone in the village gets ready 
for the summer’s work. 


Schools close so that the children may 
help their parents even more than they 
have done during the winter. The first 
thing that must be done is the work 
in the fields. The people in_ these 
mountain lands cannot grow a great deal 
of food but what is most necessary is 
that they have hay for their cattle dur- 
ing the long winter months. 


When the snow has melted on the 
high pastures up in the mountains all 
the men and boys of the village make 
ready to drive the cattle up the wind- 
ing road toward the alp, which is what 
they call the pasture. The whole vil- 
lage comes out to see them go. Most 
of the men and boys (and some of the 
women and girls, too) put on their cos- 
tumes (which are like those worn by 
their grandparents) for this occasion. 
All the cattle have big bells hung 
around their necks. The women and 
girls place wreaths of flowers on the 
necks of the cattle. The men and boys 
get their long horns (called alpenhorns) 
and their walking sticks (called alpen- 
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stocks) and begin their journey. 

On the high pasture the cattle find 
good, sweet grass all during the sum- 
mer. The men and boys live in a one- 
room house. They a:* busy most of 
the day looking after Uie cattle and 
making cheese in the cheesery which is 
just outside their summer home. When 
they go back to the village in the fall 
they will have big round cheeses to take 
with them. 

The people in this mountain land eat 
much cheese and bread and meat and 
they drink a great deal of milk. They 
live in the out of doors a great deal. 
Perhaps these are the things which 
make them so healthy. 

To make warm clothes, the people 
need wool. They raise sheep to give 
them wool. 

They also raise goats for their milk 
for goats’ milk makes a fine kind of 
cheese. 

Sometimes when the men want to call 
to each other they do so in a very 
musical way. This is called yodeling. 
There are many fine yodelers in this 
mountain land. Sometimes there are 
contests to see who can yodel best. 

Because of the wonderful mountains 
and sports in this mountain land many 
people like to visit here. Some of the 
men guide the visitors when they climb 
the mountains. They wear heavy wool 
stockings and thick boots with nails in 
the soles. These are needed so that 
they will not slip in the ice and snow 
which is always on the tops of the 
highest mountains. They wear jackets 
with short sleeves. Sometimes these are 
decorated with bright embroidery. 

Sometimes the visitors and the men 
of the village go into the high mountains 
to hunt the mountain goat. This animal 
is called a chamois. It is very hard 
to get because it has very good ways 
of getting away from hunters. It is 
called sure-footed. That means that it 
can run and jump very easily on places 
where men must be more careful lest 
they fall down the mountainsides. 

In this land there are also large’ cities 
where the children live almost as you 
do. Of course, there may be more win- 
ter sports because it is still very easy 
for everyone to go to places where 
skiing and skating can be done. The 
children in the cities dress and eat al- 
most as you do. They drink a great 
deal of chocolate, however. The reason 
for this is that the chocolate, which 
comes from very warm countries is sent 
to the mountain land to be mixed with 
the good milk which we saw comes 
from this country. 

The people who- live in the moun- 
tains, in this land called Switzerland, 


take part in their government, too. In 
some places all laws are passed by call- 
ing all the voters together in one place 
and then having them raise their hands 
if they approve the law. This method 
is also used to elect members from 
the district to go to the capital to work 
for the good of all people. 

So we see that, while the people 
in Switzerland are somewhat different 
from: ourselves, they are like us in many 
ways. How many ways can you think 
of in which they are different from us? 
How many ways are they like us? 


ACTIVITIES 

Dramatic play can be combined with 
craft and art activities during this unit. 
The children may arrange their play 
corner to resemble a Swiss house. (You 
will notice that we refrained as much 
as possible from calling a house a 
“chalet.” The teacher may use this 
term if she deems it advisable.) They 
may make chairs and a Swiss bed. They 
may decorate their play house with 
scenes of the mountain country. They 
may wear costumes similar to those 
worn by Swiss children. (See pages 
34 and 35.) 

The children should be encouraged 
to bring to school any and all pictures 
which have to do with the study of 
Switzerland. These may then be 
pasted into a class notebook to be used 
by future classes in preparing their 
Swiss unit. 

The children may also arrange a pro- 
gram to present at an assembly or for 
the P.T.A. meeting. This will combine 
activities such as dramatic play, lan- 
guage expression, music, end craft 
work. 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

Language: Class discussions in 
which all will take part will lead to a 
desire to write sentence’ stories about 
the experiences of the unit. In the first 
grade this may well be the first attempt 
at writing complete sentences. The chil- 
dren should also be encouraged to pre- 
pare the sentences which will be used 
as captions for the pictures to be mount- 
ed in the class notebook. 

An increase in vocabulary will be 
noted during this unit. Various vocabu- 
lary building seatwork devices may be 
worked out along the lines of the one 
we have given on page 37. 

Social Studies: The two last ques- 
tions of the presentation story will start 
the class thinking about the likenesses 
and differences between themselves and 
Swiss children. This may be elaborated 
upon by such questions as “Do you 
think you would like to live in a moun- 
tain country?” “Could you do the 


same things as you do now if you lived 
in a mountain country?” The chil- 
dren should also discuss the reasons 
for all the people working together in 
the mountain lands. 

The teacher might tell the story of 
the dogs of St. Bernard’s Hospice 
who rescue travelers who are lost in the 
snow. The children could then discuss 
this aspect of people helping others. 

The teacher may also deem it wise 
to tell the story of the famous Swiss 
patriot whose legend is so much a part 
of the country—William Tell. Since 
the story is so familiar to most adults 
we shall not repeat it here. 

Health and Safety: Why is it neces- 
sary to drink milk? Why do the Swiss 
people put stones on the roofs of their 
houses? What would happen if some- 
one were to become lost on the moun- 
tains? Would that be dangerous? Why 
are guides necessary ? 

Music: If possible, the teacher should 
have some Swiss yodeling records to 
play to the class. Also (in the third 
grade) she might play the Swiss Na- 
tional Anthem. If any of the avail- 
able music books have Swiss folk songs, 
the children should learn them during 
the course of the unit. 

Nature Study: Why is there not a 
very long time for things to grow in 
this country? Why does the snow not 
melt on the tops of the high moun- 
tains? In the third grade the teacher 
might explain the meaning of such 
words as glacier and avalanche and 
what causes them. The children should 
also be led to notice the fact that trees 
do not grow on the highest parts of the 
mountains. 

Art: Makes sketches of the various 
Swiss scenes. Make a sand table or a 
floor project showing the Swiss village. 
Notice some suggestions on page 34. 
The children might do some embroidery 
work for costumes if they are going to 
give a Swiss program. 
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Here are suggested figures for a Swiss village 
sand-table project. Boys and girls may sketch their 
own figures, if they wish, using our models as 
guides. However, they should be encouraged to 
include in their sand table those things which 
have caught their attention most during the study 
of people who live on the mountains. 

Some of the figures might be modeled in clay; 
the goat and other animals, for example. Others 
may be sketched on heavy paper, mounted on pieces 
of cardboard (tablet backs are good), colored, and 
made to stand by using easels. 
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What are the mountains called ? 
How many animals are in this picture?__ 











~ Can you name them ? 
What is the boy doing? What is the 
girl doing ? Do you see any cheese 











in the picture? where ? 
How many buildings do you see? 
What are the cows wearing around their 
necks? How many other things do you see? 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

Children depend upon their teacher 
for many enriched experiences. It is 
at school that teachers share their wide 
and varied experiences with their 
children. It would be folly to expect 
the child to initiate every activity that 
originates within his group. 

Frequently the child is faced with 
the problem of decorating an object in 
order that he may realize a certain 
objective. Boxes are covered with bits 
of colored paper, decorated with wax 
crayons, or painted with tempera. Too 
frequently the child is limited to these 
three considerations. It is at this point 
that the progressive teacher must of- 
fer other and equally interesting ma- 
terials that lend themselves to such a 
situation. Among such materials is an 
old and too-often-forgotten substance— 
gesso. 

GESSO’S CHARACTERISTICS 

Gesso is a flexible substance that will 
adhere to many surfaces such as wood, 
cardboard, plastic, metal, leather, and 
glass. It has the unique quality of 
affording the possibilities of producing 
designs in low relief on a desired ob- 
ject. It is not a new medium, and at 
one time was overworked in the public 
schools. It is important that the teacher 
and pupil do not become too absorbed 
in its many possibilities and forget the 
equally important value of the designs 
formed as the gesso is applied to the 
desired object, 

Once gesso is applied (as will later 
be explained) to an object, it dries into 
a hard and serviceable state that is 
desirable in certain instances. Ordinary 
gesso is a medium brown, but can be 
colored any desired shade. 


PREPARING GESSO 

One may obtain commercially pre- 
pared gesso suitable for immediate use. 
However, it is far more inexpensive to 
make gesso; and there is a certain 
satisfaction in creating one’s own ma- 
terials. Teachers unfamiliar with gesso 
should have the grand experience of 
making and working with some of the 
substance before attempting to work 
with it in the classroom. The progres- 
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sive teacher knows her materials be- 
fore recommending them to her chil- 
dren. 
The following tried and tested re- 
cipe gives excellent gesso: 
First mixture: 
24 tablespoons of liquid glue 
30 tablespoons of whiting 
Second mixture: 


3 tablespoons of good quality 
varnish 
12 tablespoons of linseed oil 
( boiled ) 


1. Mix the whiting with lukewarm 
water, working out all lumps, until a 
substance resembling thick cream is 
obtained. 

2. Stir in the liquid glue. 

3. Mix the glue and whiting paste 
together, forming a paste. Stir well 
until they become thoroughly mixed. 

4. Now mix the linseed oil and var- 
nish together in another container. Stir 
well until they become thoroughly 
mixed. 

5. At this point there will be two 
separate mixtures. 

6. Put the first mixture (whiting 
and glue) into a double boiler. 

7. Add the second mixture (varnish 
and oil) slowly to the first. stirring con- 
stantly. 

8. Bring the combined mixture to 
a boil and boil for about fifteen min- 
utes, 

9. Remove the mixture from the fire 
and allow it to cool. 

10. Once the prepared gesso is cool 
it may be poured into any container 
having a tight lid. 


COLORING GESSO 

If the gesso is to be colored, it is 
better to mix the color with the material 
so that it becomes a part of it rather 
than following the unorthodox prac- 
tice of painting the gesso after it has 
been applied to the object. 


When the exact quantity of a color 
can be determined in advance, the color 
is added to the gesso after it has cooled 
and is about to be bottled and stored. 
Tempera or poster paints are used in 
coloring gesso. The prepared paints 
are preferred to the powdered type al- 
though either will work satisfactorily. 
The exact quantity of color to be 





CREATIVE GESSO WORK 


By HAROLD R. RICE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


added is determined by the desired 
shade. As the color is added to the 
natural gesso, it is stirred into the mix. 
ture with a silver knife or a putty knife, 

Many teachers and students prefer to 
mix the color into their natural gesso 
as they use it. Here a small quantity 
of gesso is poured into a paint pan or 
some similar container. Then the re. 
quired quantity of tempera paint is 
stirred into the gesso with a simple 
flat stick such as a tongue depressor. 
OBTAINING THE PROPER 
CONSISTENCY 

If the lid is left off the jar contain- 
ing the gesso mixture for a period of 
time, the substance will gradually 
harden. Should the mixture be too 
thin it may be thickened by allowing 
some of the moisture to evaporate in 
this manner. Gesso that has not hard- 
ened but is too thick to work freely 
may be thinned to the desired con- 
sistency by adding a little water. 


APPLYING GESSO 

Place the object to be decorated on 
a flat surface. If the working surface 
is elevated at an angle the gesso may 
run off the 
Fig. (1). 

Dip a small brush into the gesso and 
hold .the brush over the area to be 
decorated. Allow the gesso to drip 
from the brush to the working surface. 
Fig. (2). Do not attempt to brush 
the gesso onto the object being dec- 
orated, 


piece being decorated, 


As gesso is used to give a low relief 
pattern, it must “pile up.” However, 
this should be done by building 4 
series of layers or coatings of gesso. 
Students should not attempt to build 
high areas in one application. Equally 
important, the final thickness need not 
be very great; in no instanee should 
it be over 3/16” thick. 

Layers are built while the gesso is 
still wet. A second layer is dripped 
over the first before the latter has had 
time to dry, Fig. (3). 

More advanced students will find it 
relatively easy to “mold” the gesso. If 
the material is being “dripped” into 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE ART OF PAGEANTRY 


By MARY ADELIA HARRELL 


Away to the magical land of Make 
Believe! Let’s dress up and pretend! 
Children and grownups, too! It is in- 
stinctive of mankind. Pageantry had 
its beginning in man’s innermost being 
and today ranks among the fine arts. 
Pageantry developed when primitive 
man began to express his emotions in 
song, dance and masquerade. This in- 
stinct is imbedded deep in our great 
works of drama, art, music, and dance. 
As a culmination of these instincts we 
have the pageant. It has become the 
fairyland of drama. It nears perfection 
in that it may embrace all of the creative 
arts. 

The pageant depicts life with its epi- 
sodes of generations, its fanfares of tri- 
umph, its accomplishments of time, and 
its display of unusual and lofty hero- 
isms. It may be used as a medium for 
presenting great historical events of life 
as it goes on about us. It may be chil- 
dren playing in the park, a new build- 
ing going up, or troops moving every- 
where. In its aesthetic sense it may be 
the spirit of peace and happiness. 


The parade type of pageant had its 
beginning in the Middle Ages in Euro- 
pean countries. We see this type of 
pageant “when the circus comes to 
town,” in the famous Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans, and in the Festival of 
the Veiled Prophet in St. Louis. The 
parade type of pageant has no plot or 
continuity of thought. 


The pageant that we are familiar 
with today has been developed in the 
United States and is a product of the 
twentieth century. It has reached its 
present peak of development in the mo- 
tion picture musical pageants which are 
usually produced in technicolor. The 
picture, “This Is the Army,” is typical 
of motion-picture pageantry. 

There are two types of pageants: the 
historic and the aesthetic. The historic 
pageant is used to commemorate his- 
toric events, heroes, past and present 
developments, anniversaries, and nation- 
al holidays. The aesthetic pageant may 
be used to embrace a single subject such 
as music, poetry, religion, or education; 
or it may be a combination of, subjects. 
Large use is made of the aesthetic type 
pageant in the May Day Festivals now 
produced in many schools. 


The value of the pageant to dramatic 
art cannot be overestimated. Its scope 
is very wide and its possibilities many- 
fold. The dramatic method of teaching 
has long been recognized by leading 
educators. Pageantry with its many 
forms lends itself to any department of 
teaching. It may be applied to the 
teaching of art, music, history, litera- 
ture, nature study, arithmetic, dancing, 
and singing. 

The pageant lends itself well to the 
democratic type of school. It should be 
entirely creative and depend upon the 
collective co-operation of the entire 
school. It may be written by the 
students and be the work of the student 
body. 

To produce a pageant there must be 
organization. Every pageant needs a 
general director. The director should be 
a person who has an eye for the artistic 
as well as some knowledge of dramatics. 
Each episode needs an episode director. 
Various jobs should be assigned to the 
supervisors of the school. The art su- 
pervisor may plan with the students for 
making the costumes, putting on the 
make-up, arranging the stage lighting, 
and painting the stage scenery. The 
crafts supervisor co-operates with the 
art supervisor and her pupils in build- 
ing the stage scenery and stage prop- 
erties. The music supervisor arranges 
the music and choruses. The physical 
education supervisor plans the dances 
and drills to be used. 


The pageant may be staged indoors 
or out of doors. There is no fixed or 
precise method of staging a pageant. 
The aisles or any space in view of the 
audience may be used. The stage 
scenery is bold, simple in design but 
startlingly exaggerated. 


First of all, the pageant must be ap- 
pealing to the eye, for color is the very 
life of the performance. The children 
enjoy making the costumes. If there is 
a costume box in the school, many of 
the costumes may be made over from 
the old ones. The costumes are loose 
and full. Colorful stencils, silver and 
gold paint will make the costumes en- 
chanting. The costumes in each episode 
should relate and harmonize. 

Make-up in pageantry is essential but 
much should be left to the imagination 


of the audience. Characters should be 
chosen because they look the part, As 
little make-up as possible should be 
used. Powder, rouge, lipstick, eyebrow 
pencil, and cocoa for added skin color- 
ings are suitable but not grease paint 
because that will give a theatrical look. 
Those in the pageant strive only to 
create illusions. 


The music, songs, and dances will 
help to tell the story. They will cor- 
relate with the central idea. If given 
indoors, a piano and two violins will 
add much to the effect. If presented 
out of doors a two-piano orchestration 
is preferable. The dances may be orig- 
inal or from the well-known folk dances. 
There is a place for interpretive danc- 
ing and drill in pageantry. 


Throughout the pageant there must 
be plot. It must seek to express one 
central idea. The episodes must hold 
together though they may be widely 
separated in time and place. There 
may be any number of scenes and any 
number of characters. The characters 
may be announced by a herald, speaker, 
bugler, an attendant, or song. Too 
much dialogue will ruin the pageant. 
The script should be concise and 
austere. A prologue may be used to 
explain the pageant and then a few 
lines are repeated with each episode. 
This will concentrate the audience on 
what is to follow. The action in each 
episode should be very self-explanatory. 

Usually two rehearsals of the entire 
cast are sufficient. A dress rehearsal is 
necessary if the cast is not familiar with 
the costumes. It is a good idea (to 
prevent confusion and excitement) for 
some method to be worked out for the 
cast to view all of the costumes before 
the actual performance. However, too 
many rehearsals of the entire pageant 
will take away from the enthusiasm 


of the children. 

The good teacher will always seek to 
encourage self-expression and _ individ- 
uality among her students. She will 
seek to portray many truths and to help 
them to accumulate much knowledge. 
There is no better method than the art 
of pageantry to transform a dull school- 
room into one intense with interest and 
bright with color. The fairyland of 
drama awaits your creativeness. 
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MUSIC 
(Continued from page 27) 


ours. The lack of bowed stringed instru- 
ments, such as the violin, eliminates the 
sustained melodies and harmonic ef- 
fects in which they excel. The contin- 
ual plucking of strings creates an en- 
tirely different motional reaction. The 
lack of brass-wind instruments limits 
the variety of instrumental combina- 
tions. Nevertheless, Latin-American 
music has a charm which appeals to 
most northerners, and an individuality 
that is apparent, even when a number 
is played by our orchestras. 


In analyzing music of the Americas, 
one notices the difference in rhythmic 
patterns, The music of the United 
States, has a definite pattern, with little 
deviation from the established accents. 
Much of Latin-American music has dis- 
placed accents, often at unexpected 
places. This variation is not accidental 
but intentional, and adds variety to the 
whole. A familiar type of such a rhyth- 
mic pattern is found in “La Paloma.” 
Bizet made another pattern famous in 
the “Habanera” in Carmen. Our North- 
American Indians use a similar type 
of variation in their dances. Contem- 
porary composers in our country have 
borrowed the ideas but few have been 
able to imitate the patterns of Latin- 
American music, the mastery of whose 
intricacies requires a lifetime associa- 
tion with them. 


Differences in melodic line may be 
attributed to several factors. In North 
America, we have had access, for gen- 
erations to melodic instruments which 
possess a wide range. Few, if any, 
Latin-American instruments can com- 
pare in that with a violin, an instrument 
whose charm has permeated all strata. 
In addition to a heritage of fine in- 
struments, we have had a long and 
close association with North European 
music. Neither the folk music nor the 
composed music of Russia and France, 
for example, has influenced the layman 
of Latin America, with the exception 
of those who live in urban centers, or 
have traveled or studied abroad. The 
Russian and French immigrants have 
brought their music to their new homes 
in North America. That is true of other 


North European nationalities as well. 


In Latin America, the Indians have 
accumulated a rich store from their an- 
cestors, the Mayans, Aztecs, and Incas. 
In degree of civilization, these people 
far out-reached most of the northern 
Indian tribes. In addition, they also 
have the contribution of the Negro 


(Continued on page 4A) 
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FLYING 
(Continued from page 8) 


Flying in the stratosphere might be dis- 

cussed with older children. 

Safety: Discuss the precautions taken 
by fliers. Discuss the development of 
the parachute. Why are flight regu- 
lations necessary ? 

Social Studies: What effect has the 
invention of the airplane had upon the 
lives of the people living in the United 
States? Of what benefits are such serv- 
ices as air mail? How has the world 
been made smaller by the use of air- 
planes? What effect does this have 
on our knowing one another better? 
These and similar questions may be 
discussed. 

Geography: Perhaps the teacher or 
one of the pupils may be able to se- 
cure an azimuthal projection of the 
world, This may be studied and dis- 
played. 

Arithmetic: Compare distances and 
time required to arrive at various 
points from your city by automobile, 
train, and airplane. Compare the cost 
of air travel with that of other modes, 
of transportation. Study pictures of 
instrument panels of airplanes to dis- 
cover how necessary it is for a pilot to 
have a good background in arithmetic 
and mathematics. 

Art: Make a floor or table representa- 
tion of a modern air field. Make model 
airplanes. Make notebook covers. 
Sketch pictures of transport and mili- 
tary airplanes. Sketch pictures of early 
types of airplanes. Devise classroom 
decorations, program decorations, and 
so on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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NOTE 


Teachers are invited to send their 
questions and problems about pro- 
grams, classroom activities, book 
lists, and so on to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 40. 














BUNNYLAND 


(Continued from page 13) 


left the Palace of Eggs. 

Soon Ronald and Billy Bunny were 
in the red airplane sailing through the 
air at a great rate of speed. Suddenly 
Ronald felt queer. He called to Billy 
Bunny but Billy did not hear him. 

“Oh, Billy Bunny, something’s wrong, 
We're falling,” he called out as loud 
as he could. 

Ronald was dreadfully frightened 
The red airplane was taking a nose 
dive. Suddenly it hit the ground with 
a bang! 

“Ronald, dear, are you hurt?” It 
sounded like Mother’s voice. “You fell 
out of your chair. You must have been 
asleep.” 

“Where’s Billy Bunny?” Ronald 
rubbed his eyes. “Where’s the red air. 
plane?” 

“Where’s who?” asked Mother. 

“Billy Bunny,” answered Ronald 
“He took me to Bunnyland in a plane 
to see the Easter Hare. That’s his real 
name.” 

“Whose real name?” Mother wanted 
to know. 

“The Easter Bunny’s name is not 
that,” explained Ronald, “it’s Easter 
Hare. He said so! I saw him! Billy 
Bunny took me there in a plane—that’s 
what I fell out of.” 

“But Ronald, dear, you weren’t in 
Bunnyland. You were dreaming,” 
Mother told him. 

“Well, if I wasn’t there,” answered 
Ronald slowly, “it certainly seemed 
awfully real.” 
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Suitable for any elementary 
grade. May be adapted to fit 
any number of characters. Uses 
well-known songs. Get copies for 
each member of the class. Save 
time and expense of mimeograph- 
ing or hectographing. 


Sold only in multiples of 20 


20 copies 50c 


(Cash or stamps must accompany orders of $1.00 or less.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARE ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts 
and Activities. 


NUMBER GAMES 
By JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
NEW YORK. NEW YORE 

Here are a number of devices for making 
number work in the primary grades more 
interesting and resultful. 
The Baseball Game 




















+2 


The class is divided into sides. On the 
blackboard I place a stick man representing 
the batter. Several balls with numbers in 
them are there for the child to hit. Below 
is the figure to be added or subtracted from 
the numbers in the balls. The children take 
turns trying to solve the problems. Each 
miss scores against the side to which the child 
belongs. Each miss is called a “strike.” Three 
“strikes” and a batter is out. The other side 
then has an inning. 

















For this game I drew a house on the lower 
part of the blackboard. Much above and to 
the right I draw another house. These rep- 
resent Jack’s and the giant’s houses. Between 
I draw a beanstalk with numbers on both 


Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


sides. The children to climb to the house 
of the giant by adding the numbers opposite 
each other correctly. If they succeed they 
have climbed up to the giant’s house. 


Fishing Pond 


ae 
oe 


For this game I draw a large fish bowl 
with fish swimming around in it. Each fish 
has a number on its back. Near the top of 
the bowl is a fish pole containing the num- 
ber which the pupils are to add or subtract. 
They catch fish by adding or subtracting 
correctly the number on the fish pole and the 
number on the fish. 


EGG DOLLS 
By GRACE CLOSE 
MILROY, PENNSYLVANIA 

These attractive Easter decorations may be 
made by painting faces on eggs after they 
have been boiled and cooled, then gluing the 
egg face into the narrow end of a paper cone 
from which the closed end has been cut and 
folded in. The regular cones from which 
yarn or thread has been removed make the 
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best bases for these dolls but cones can be 
made from stiff paper. The cones should be 
colored or painted in designs to represent 
desired costumes. The stiff cone forms a 
good base and will make the doll stand. Paper 
caps may be pasted on the egg faces. 


THEN AND NOW PICTURES 
By HELEN RUEFF 
PESTIGO, WISCONSIN 

Many children today do not realize how 
work was done in former years or the han- 
dicaps confronting their ancestors in their 
work. I have worked out a project which 
consists of a series of pictures depicting 
the “then” and the “now.” 

I started by making a collection of pic- 
tures clipped from magazines. These were 
then mounted on a large sheet of paper for 
display in the schoolroom. 

For example, I have one picture showing 
an old lady sitting hy a fireplace peeling ap- 
ples into a wooden bowl. The only light in 
the room is that coming from the fireplace. 
This represents “then.” “Now” is depicted 
by a picture of a modern kitchen. 





BOOK FANS 
By ETHEL MILLER 
BAXTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

To stimulate interest in reading of library 
books, the following plan has been helpful 
to me. 

I let each child cut ten or twelve book 
shapes from colored construction paper. The 
shapes are similar to the ones illustrated 
here. The shapes are then fastened with a 
paper fastener as shown. Then they are 
spread out like a fan. 




















As each child gives his book report, the 
name of the book is neatly printed on the 
book part of one section of the fan. 


SCHOOL CONSTITUTION 

By MILDRED ANDERSON 

POLK, NEBRASKA 

While we were studying the preamble and 
the constitution of the United States, the 
pupils decided to make a school constitution 
and bill of rights for the class. After dis- 
cussing the U. S. constitution and its mean- 
ing, the pupils composed the following for 
their room. 

“We, the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, in order to form a more per- 
fect room, establish justice, insure better 
conduct, provide for a good education, and 
promote the general welfare of the school, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
Polk Public School. 

1. We will always obey the Golden Rule. 

2. We will strive to have our lessons in on 

time. 

3. We will not disturb others in their work. 
4. We will be obedient to all school officials 

and also to our parents and others in 
authority. 

5. We will not interrupt others while they 
are speaking. 

6. We will be neat and cheerful, truthful 
and courteous. 

7. We will help our classmates, teachers, 
and other people in every way possible. 

8. We will work hard when we work and 
play fair when we play. 

9. We will try to come to school each day 
on time. 

10. We will be true, loyal, patriotic citizens 
helping our country in every way pos 
sible.” 

The constitution was signed by all the 
pupils and is now framed and hung on the 
wall. It serves as a most effective means 
of discipline. The pupils, having made the 
rules, abide by them. 
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MUSIC 
(Continued from page 42) 


emigrants. Students of Latin-American 
music agree that both the Indian and 
the Negro influenced that music more 
than they affected North-American 
music, 


Another factor contributing to dif- 
ferences in music is the climate of the 
countries involved. A short stay in a 
tropical land soon imbues the traveler 
with native ideas and activities. To 
adapt oneself to new conditions is the 
act of a wise person. It should not 
seem strange, therefore, if the tropics 
produce music that possesses the al- 
ternate fire and languor, the recurrent 
yet unique rhythms that characterize 
that climate. In the United States, the 
changing seasons and invigorating at- 
mosphere are reproduced in the def- 
inite, vibrant music. In the more tem- 
perate parts of Latin America, these 
qualities also manifest themselves. 


In spite of these differences, we are 
able to enjoy the music of many lands, 
for music is a voice of the human soul, 
and humanity is much the same in any 
land, at any time. The activities that 
appeal to one person are certain to at- 
tract someone else, far away. The 
Argentine gaucho sings about life on 
the prairie, so does the Texas cowboy. 
Sea chanteys in Chile resemble ours. 
In fact, one song “El Patudo,” has the 
same tune as “Johnny Comes Marching 
Home.” Workers, planters, transpor- 
tation men have all chosen to sing of 
their activities, in both continents. Bal- 
lads, stories told in song, are part of 
our heritage, as are the corridors of the 
South. There, as here, love songs are 
popular. In Peruvian highlands, how- 
ever, they are called yaravi. The in- 
tense Latins are deeply religious and 
express their spiritual moods in carols, 
villancicos, alabados, and _spirituals. 
While the northerners might not recog- 
nize the words to a Latin song, the emo- 
tion and mood would arouse a similar 
response in any listener. 

This understanding is even more 
marked when words are unnecessary, as 
in many of the dances. Who has not 
enjoyed the music of the Argentine 
tango, the Cuban conga, a Brazilian 
samba or beguine? Yet our southern 
neighbors probably enjoy equally our 
waltzes, and foxtrot rhythms. While 
appreciation is enhanced by understand- 
ing, it is possible to enjoy many things 
before we understand them fully. 


(Note: A free bibliography of books, 
music, and recordings may be obtained 
by writing to the Editor.) 
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ARMY 
(Continued from page 15) 


troops a man has to be in perfect 
physical condition because he must 
undergo such hard training. Paratroops 
are flown to their destination by the 
Air Corps and, after landing, fight on 
foot. Some paratroopers are trained 
to fight on skis. 

SPEAKER FOR THE RANGERS: 
Perhaps the newest branch of our 
modern army are the rangers or com- 
mandos as they are called in Great 
Britain. Here men are trained under 
real fire and shell. They are taught 
every kind of hand-to-hand fighting as 
well as many other things. 

SPEAKER FOR THE FIELD AR- 
TILLERY: The Field Artillery is some- 
times called “king of the battlefields.” 
It is the army which uses the big guns 
of modern warfare. The artillery 
usually prepares the way for the reg- 
ular soldiers to advance. 


SPEAKER FOR THE HOWITZER: 
The 77mm Howitzer fires an 18-pound 
shell. The range is 4% miles. 

(All sing “The Caissons Go Rollin’ 
Along” ) 

SPEAKER FOR THE COAST AR- 
TILLERY: The Coast Artillery has the 
job of protecting our own shores, har- 
bors, and ports against enemy ships 
and planes. For fighting they use anti- 
aircraft guns, powerful searchlights, 
and locators. Some of their large guns 
are on railroad cars, trucks, or tractors 
for moving from place to place. 

SPEAKER FOR ANTIAIRCRAFT 
GUN: The three-inch antiaircraft gun 
is one of the most destructive guns 
in use. It fires an 18-pound shell 
5 miles up at the rate of 25 to 30 shots 
a minute. It fires at a moving target 
several miles away by automatic aim- 
ing. All the gunner has to do is to load 
and fire. Searchlights aid in spotting 
the planes. 

SPEAKER FOR CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS: The Corps of Engineers is 
made up of the army’s workmen. The 
army engineers take care of our lakes 
and rivers. They build bridges, roads, 
camps, forts. They also make maps. 
Our army engineers have just completed 
the new Alcan Highway to Alaska. 

SPEAKER FOR SIGNAL CORPS: 
The Signal Corps is sometimes called 
“the nerves of the army.” It has 
charge of the Army’s radio, telephone, 
and telegraph systems. Because breaks 
often occur in wire lines near the front 
in time of battle, the signal corps must 
be prepared to repair these lines as 
rapidly as possible often under fire. 








ART 
(Continued from page 38) 


an area sketched in pencil and the 
gesso runs over the lines, it can be 
pushed back within the outline with a 
small pointed stick, match, or tooth. 
pick. Some prefer to scrape the ex. 
hard, Fig. (4). 

Interesting textures are possible in 
gesso work. A pointed instrument can 
be worked into the applied gesso, cre. 
ating a striped texture, Fig. (5). The 
edge of a knife may be used to create 
lines, Fig. (6). Lines crisscrossed will 
give diamond, Fig. (7), or checker. 
board patterns, Fig. (8). 

DESIGN 

Unless the applied design enhances 
the former surface, its application 
should not be recommended. The qual- 
ity of design is not measured in terms 
of quantitative elaborateness. The de- 
sign must be a “part” of the object, 
and not seem to be “something extra” 
attached to an article sufficiently 
beautiful within itself. Some good ap. 
plications are shown in Fig. (9). 








LEADER: As we have already said, 
the services of the army are the sup- 
porting units. They help the fighting 
units by relieving them of other duties. 
These branches are called services be- 
cause they serve the combat arms. 


SPEAKER FOR THE SERVICES: 
The services of the army include the 
Adjutant General’s Department, the In- 
spector General’s Department, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Finance De 
partment, the Medical Department, the 
Ordnance Department, the Chemical 
Warfare Service, and the Chaplains’ 
Corps. 

LEADER: And now, as we bring to 
a close our brief discussion of the high 
points of the two branches of the United 
States Army and as we remove from 
view the pictures with which we have 
illustrated these two branches, let us 
draw another picture—a mental picture 
of the glorious time when our fathers 
and brothers, your sons, all our loved 
ones lay down these arms and complete 
these services—a picture of the time 
when the peace that these services have 
won shall reign supreme; a picture of 
the great joy with which this peace 
will fill our hearts “when Johnny comes 
marching home.” 

(All sing “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” ) 

(Curtain) 
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LET'S READ MORE ' 


By GRACE E. KING 


To live and learn— 
That’s what they say one’s life is for, 
I live and learn 
And learn some more; 
But still I have a craving now and then 
To wish my memories all away 
As ’twere a slate, 
So I could learn again to love 
And not to hate. 
—Kay Riebe Sayre 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
is one of the current books that every 
teacher will want to read—and perhaps 
reread. It reflects the serviceman’s 
viewpoint. In the January issue of 
Library Sparks, Cpl. Guy S. Harris of 
the U. S. armed forces gave the follow- 
ing review of it: 

“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home is a record of our three major 
wars as recorded by the soldiers them- 
selves in their letters and diaries; of the 
humor, peeves, and trivia of army days. 
It is the story of men who would not be 
citizens in time of war, nor soldiers in 
time of peace. It is the story of war- 
riors who suffered the irony of civil 
war demobilization, to return wonder- 
ing if the sickle and scythe would still 
fit comfortably into their hands. It is 
the story of soldiers who had not the 
least remorse for having done what they 
considered to be their duty, then re- 
turned to sell apples. This account of 
Johnnys who came marching home and 
what they came home to is unseemingly 
real but true. To prevent this war from 
giving place to a decade of conflict at 
home as was the case before, we must 
know where we failed in our task of 
rehabilitation and readjustment. To 
learn where we failed we must study 
the record. Dixon Wecter’s book is an 
excellent place to begin the study. 


“As a soldier I found this book to be 
a narrative of soldiers who were like 
the soldiers I know now. As a citizen, 
I am convinced that the task of rehabili- 
tation can be successful if we carefully 
weigh the errors we made previously— 
errors which are many and prominent 
as proven in Mr. Wecter’s book. 

“And now, I shall read the book 
again,” says Cpl. Harris. Perhaps you 
will do likewise. 

Another recent publication too im- 
portant to be overlooked at this time is 
Max Jordan’s Beyond All Fronts. The 
author will be recognized as associate 


editor of NBC’s University of the Air. 


‘Book Rights Reserved. 





He is of foreign birth and noted as a 
world-traveler; he has been a frequent 
on-the-spot observer of most of the mo- 
mentous events that have shaken Europe 
since the last war. His conclusion is 
that “we can win the peace only by rec- 
onciliation and Christian magnanimity 
toward the German people,” and he 
tells why this is true. He is in a posi- 
tion to present a message on world 
affairs that must be listened to. Every 
student of world problems will benefit 
by reading what Max Jordan has to say 
about the world situation today and the 
prospect of permanent peace. 


Book lists have been more frequently 
issued in recent years and more widely 
used, with constant emphasis on Ameri- 
can history and tradition, inter-Ameri- 
can understanding, war and its causes, 
peace and the postwar world; and 
there has been a decided gain in the 
use of reference books, 


In the juvenile field, the St. Louis 
Public Library survey of recent date 
shows the following authors as the 
twenty-eight favorites: Alcott, Boylston, 
Clemens, Lambert, Lofting, Stevenson, 
Knight, Montgomery, Bugbee, Spyri, 
Orton, Kipling, Tarkington, Lent, Flem- 
ing, Yeager, Callodi, Ellsburg, Girvan, 
Grimm, Seredy, Sewell, Saldeck, Cool- 
idge, Enright, Estes, Pyle, and Wilder. 

The Yearling by Marjorie Rawlings 
continues to be a favorite among older 


groups as well as adults. It is schedul- 


ed to be presented on the screen very 
soon in technicolor. 

Whistle Stop is an Avery Hopwood 
prize winner of 1940 now on its way 
to the screen. It is a first novel by 
Maritta Wolff who has since written 
Night Shift which Warner Brothers 
purchased a year or two ago. 

Two very new books—not yet out at 
this writing — which promise to be 
good are: Victoria Through the Looking 
Glass, which is the life of Lewis Carroll 
written by Florence Becker Lennon; and 
Enrico Caruso: His Life and Death by 
his wife, Dorothy Caruso. 

Then there is The Great Lakes by 
Harlan Hatcher which gives a rather 
complete history of the whole Great 
Lakes region. Several books have been 
written on this subject recently; this 
seems to be the most comprehensive. 

“Reading gives us conversation with 
great thinkers and colors our whole 
mental outlook.” So, let’s read more. 

















Companion Books 
for : 


Classroom 
Aetivities 


Our Good Neighbors 


(revised edition) 


Our United States 


Two handy, classroom books 
of practical social studies ma- 
terial for every elementary 
teacher. Both contain study out- 
lines by Ann Oberhauser, editor 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, plus projects, arts, and 
crafts motivating the studies and 


correlating each subject of the 


curriculum into unified, mean- 
ingful units of activity. 


Each book is a useful source 
of reference data, original ideas 
and plans. Profusely illustrated. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised 
edition) contains material on 


Canada, Mexico, all the South 


American republics. 


Our United States contains 
material on Alaska, District of 
Columbia, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 


Washington (state), and Wis- 


consin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 


postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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OUTDOORS 
INDOORS 





is a novel booklet 
which brings the out-of- 
doors into the home. It will 
prove a boon to the shut-in 
and convalescent who, 
through an enforced stay in- 
doors, temporarily loses 
touch with the out-of-doors. 


Here 


There are suggestions on 
getting acquainted with 
birds, on making indoor 
forests, ponds, and gardens. 
Weather and Sky from a 
Window is the subject of one 
intriguing chapter, and there 
are sections on the World 
Through Books and the Out- 
door World Through Photo- 
graphs. How to use keys to 
identify plants, trees, and 
insects; how to make blue- 
prints, spatter prints, and 
other types of prints; the 
use of natural materials, 
such as shells; and the keep- 
ing of records of observa- 
tions are only a few of 
the fascinating things to 
do which are described in 


this attractively illustrated 
booklet. 





Price 75 Cents 





NATIONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big progrem she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating 
when she intends to have her program, the 
type she wants, and the number and age of 
her pupils. Be sure to send such requests 
at least a month and a half prior to the 
program date, 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publisher. 


“April showers bring May flowers” 
and those of you who still have school 
in May will have taught your pupils any 
number of flower songs. There are 
many flower poems in the reading 
books that work out fine as recitations 
or choral readings. Work what you 
have intc a flower-garden grouping. 
Flower costumes are easy and the chil- 
dren like to make them. 

A very pretty setting is easily worked 
out as follows. Make a picket fence for 
the background from discarded cartons 
cut and tacked onto strips of wood and 
painted white with enamel or poster 
paint or borrow a long wooden gate 
and whitewash it. A few artificial holly- 
hocks fastened to the fence or gate give 
it a garden look. Have your small 
girls, dressed as flowers, in scattered 
groups in front of the fence. Behind 
the fence the large girls can kneel until 
it is their turn to appear. Solos, duets, 
recitations, <ad unison work can be 
easily presented from such an arrange- 
ment, 


An adaptable plan for a spring op- 
eretta lasting about 50 minutes can be 
obtained free of charge from the Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Chicago. The plan is 
“In the Garden of Singing Flowers” 
by Rose Sattler Grimes. All songs are 
from The Music Hour series (kinder- 
garten, first, second, and elementary 
Teacher’s Book). The stage plan and 


| costumes are described. The plan can 


be changed to suit any school. Songs 
can be substituted when so desired. 


HELPS 


APRIL PLANS 
By GLADYS JACKSON 


A May program is always just that 
much prettier with a May-pole dance. 
This can be put on indoors or outside. 
If you have a group of children of 
nearly the same size, they will enjoy 
doing it. 

Spring is the time of tulips and every- 
one thinks then of the Dutch. There 
are two popular Dutch songs: “The 
Little Dutch Mill” and “In a Dutch 
Garden” that you can purchase at a 
music store. “Happy Hans and Hilda,” 
(The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 35c) is a 
good comedy costume duet. 

“Dance of Paper Dolls,” (North- 
western Press, 50c) is a clever musical 
group drill. 

From May it isn’t long until June, 
and June is the wedding month. If you 
are a lower-grade teacher, Tom Thumb 
Wedding (Paine Pub. Co., 40-44 E. 
First St., Dayton, Ohio, 30c), comes 
right in line. Any number of children 
may be used and the costumes are easy. 


The Tiny Tot Circus by Pauline 
Wiggins Lingo (Paine Pub. Co., 30c) 
uses any number of very small children 
and lasts from 30 to 45 minutes. One 
child, the ringmaster, has a few simple 
lines to learn. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
(J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
40c) contains many recitations, short 
and longer playlets usable all year. The 
recitation, “Bamboozling Grand- 
mother,” is a sure hit. The play, “Va- 
cation Time,” is good for end of year 
—speaking parts and singing to well- 
known tunes. 


The Grade Assembly Book (The 
Northwestern Press, 50c) includes 12 
playlets, number of characters range 
from 5 to any number. Ideal for upper 
grade teacher looking for assembly ma- 
terial. 


An excellent collection of short 
plays for every grade and any occa- 
sion is Thirty-two School-room Dia- 
logues by Evelyn Hoxie (Walter H. 
Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, Boston 
11, Mass., 40c). 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 





With increasing alarm we have been 
watching the development of a nation- 
wide controversy on the subject of the 
reading abilities of children in the ele- 
mentary grades. Since we in Junior 
Arts and Activities are not concerned 
with the presentation of methods (our 
field, as our regular users know, is 
outlining motivating and correlating 
materials to make the learning proc- 
esses more meaningful and hence more 
resultful) we have not believed that it 
was within the scope of our activities to 
take part in the controversy. Now, 
however, we are not so sure. 

At this point we do not believe that 
we should alter our stated editorial 
policy but we are coming to the point 
of view that perhaps we could do more 
in the matter of motivating and cor- 
relating material directed particularly 
at the problem of helping teachers de- 
velop reading abilities of their pupils. 

We have read a great deal of criticism 
by persons not in the profession. They 
assert that children cannot read well, 
that they have no desire to read. We 
have heard refutations of these charges 
from those who direct teacher-training 
programs and from librarians. But we 
have noticed little comment from class- 
room teachers themselves. After all, 
it is from the great body of teachers of 
boys and girls that such refutations and 
suggestions for additional concrete 
helps should come. 

Not long ago a very successful teach- 
er of primary-age children told us a 
very sad tale. (It really was sad; we are 
not trying to be facetious.) Her class 
was studying about Indians and she sent 
to the school librarian (for her school 


was a very modern one with many fa- 
cilities) for books about Indians. The 
children returned with arms full of 
books and the teacher proceeded to 
check them out to the pupils for them 
to take home and read. Before she was 
finished with this detail many of the 
children were clamoring for more 
books, “We've already read those you 
gave us. May we have some to take 
home?” It turned out that the librarian 
had given everything that she had on 
Indians which were designated for the 
grade in question. She refused, or was 
not permitted, to allow the children to 
read books for a higher grade, which 
they were obviously prepared to enjoy. 
Is this a common situation? We can- 
not believe that it is. And yet, similar 
stories have come to our attention. 

We know that teachers agree (and we 
do, too) that if the child is given a 
book too far advanced for his ability he 
will not derive any good from it. He 
will be discouraged. If the situation 
continues, he will soon become disin- 
terested in reading. Therefore, librari- 
ans and teachers frequently pick out 
books which they know the child can 
read. 

Do you believe that is a good policy? 
If a child browses through the library, 
finds a book which looks interesting to 
him, and checks it out; will he not have 
the necessary incentive to read it even 
though there is a word here and there 
which he does not understand? Will he 
not learn the meaning from the context? 

Then there is the problem of subject 
matter. From a perusal of many of 
the comic books we have seen children 
reading, we know that the subject mat- 


ter of these is well above that which 
most child psychologists admit should 
interest children and of which they have 
any experience. Yet the comic books 
powerfully attract young children, 

Librarians tell us that such books as 
My Friend Flicka are read avidly by 
children in the upper grades. Yet they 
were written by adults for adults. They 
have interest for the children so that 
the readers are able to overcome such 
handicaps as advanced vocabulary and 
situations beyond their experiences. 

What are the solutions to these prob- 
lems? Do you teachers believe that 
authors of books for children are at 
fault? Do you think that there is a lack 
of sufficient interest in reading be- 
cause of insufficient motivating ma- 
terial? In short, won’t you write and 
let us know your views on these most 
important problems. 

When we consider that no child can 
become a good citizen, lead a happy 
and normal life and one full of the 
experiences which can only be had 
through books, it is appalling (if true) 
that so many of our children grow to 
adulthood without the ability to read 
with comprehension. It is not the 
province of the junior and senior high 
schools, according to most authorities, 
to develop reading abilities. The chil- 
dren should be equipped with this 
knowledge before they reach that level. 
And it is, unfortunately, the teachers 
of high school classes who complain 
about lack of reading ability. Is there, 
really? We do not know. We wonder 
very much. We should like to do our 
part to help correct the deficiency, if 
there is any, or to spread the good word 
if many people have been under a mis- 
apprehension in this matter. 

We really should like to hear from 
our readers on this subject. 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
April include Ling Tang and the Lucky 
Cricket by Kay Stafford and Louise 
Zibold (boys and girls 6-8; see Junior 
Arts and Activities for March, page 
47); The Rooster Club by Valenti An- 
gio (boys and girls 9-11); Pioneer 
Art in America by Carolyn S. Bailey 
(older girls) ; Beyond the Call of Duty 
by Franklin M. Reck (older boys). 
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Helpful Magazines 
‘at 
Money-Saving Prices 


Special Rates When Two or More 
Magazines are Ordered at One Time 


When you renew your subscription for 
Junior Arts and Activities, don’t forget to 
include your order for other magazines 
which you will need. 


Because of difficulties which al] publish- 
ers are experiencing, you should get your 
orders and renewals in as soon as pos- 
sible. This will prevent disappointments 
and assure the prompt arrival of all 
magazines. 


We can help you! Send all your orders 
to us. In this way you will need to 
write only one letter; you will save money: 
and you can be assured that your orders 
will reach the proper publishers promptly. 
We offer special rates when two or more 
magazines are ordered at the same time. 


LOOE OVER THIS LIST 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 


(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Special combination price 
(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Special combination price 
(A saving of 50c) 


Canadian Nature 
(5 issues) 


Children’s Activities ... 

Jack and Jill 

Nature Magazine 

Newsweek (Teachers 
only — give name of 


Reader’s Digest 

School Arts Magazine.. 4. 3.80 

Story Parade d 2.00 
1.00 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 

Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
or 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the cur- 
rent number), $3.00. (Add 25¢ per year for Canadian 
subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in combination with the following magazines: 


My order totals $ 
cash [| money erder [} [() | shall remit 


| am enclosing ¥ So ae 








KINDERGARTEN 
(Continued from page 19) 


robins was now shown to the children. 
This is a projection material. You may 
use lantern slides or film slides. 

Since we could not find very many 
birds that had returned from the south, 
the children suggested going to the 
museum to see the display of stuffed 
birds in the bird room. We called 
the manager of the museum, decided 
upon a date for our visit. During the 
excursion the manager told the children 
all about the birds and pointed out to 
them which ones would be coming back 
soon. Many children discovered the 
stuffed robin right away. When we re- 
turned to our classroom the children 
composed a thank-you note to send to 
the manager. 


Now the visual aids included in the 
non-projection material group were: ex- 
cursion to the museum, models of birds 
(stuffed) seen there, and pictures 
around the room. 

The projection materials included mo- 
tion pictures, film slides or strip film. 

Of course sang songs about birds and 
had stories read and told to them. In 
dramatic play then enacted bird stories. 
All in all it turned out to be a very 
well-rounded activity. 
IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills — children 
adept in: 

1. Finding stories about birds in 
our room library. 

2. Thinking about and discussing 
birds. 

3. Increasing their vocabulary. 

4. Speaking before the group. 

5. Handling of many different 
kinds of art mediums. 

6. Organizing material for making 
bird books. 

7. Stimulating their imagination 
through dramatic play. 

B. Knowledges—Children added to 
their fund of information about: 

1. Birds 

2. The activity through stories, 
poems, and songs, 

C. Attitudes—children showed: 

1. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others. 

2. Confidence and poise. 

3. Greater interest in birds. 

4. Pride in accomplishments. 

5. Growth of social consciousness 
through working together, fair judg- 
ment, and the right use of authority. 

D. Appreciations — children were 
more keenly aware of the just valuation 
of: 


became more 


1. Birds. 








PROJECT MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 3) 
“A Bag for School Papers” (page 


26) is an excellent end-of-year project 
when children are preparing to take 
the art work and lesson papers of the 
term home to show their parents. 
s 

“Envelope Town” is a splendid idea 
to keep on hand whenever sand-table 
projects are contemplated. The full in. 
structions given with the project are 
simple to follow so that even children 
in the kindergarten may make these 
envelope figures. 

e 

In the “Gesso Jewelry” project on 
page 40 we have not mentioned one ad- 
ditional way of using this versatile ma- 
terial for making attractive jewelry. 
By allowing the gesso to become slight. 
ly thicker than is necessary for the 
jewelry we have described, the substance 
may be rolled between the fingers into 
balls of various shapes and sizes. A 
large hatpin or corsage pin may be used 
to make holes in the beads while they 
are still soft. 
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2. Their abilities and those of oth- 
er children. 
Sources of Materials 

Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Each film with manual, $2.00. Send 
for the free “Picturol Catalog Single- 
frame 35mm Non-inflammable Film.” 

Educational Screen is the best visual 
aids magazine. You may get some 
suggestions from it. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Here too you might want 
to send for free literature. 

Sawyer’s, Box 490, Portland, Oregon. 
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DUTCH VILLAGE 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in design. Use it 
for sand table, story illustration or 
geography teaching. One of our most 
popular portfolios. 

Eight sheets of designs. three to seven cut 
outs to a sheet— featuring the life and habit- 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea 
of the dress, customs, industries, ete. of 
the Netherlands. Cut-out figures includ: 
windmills, peasants dressed in native cos 
tume, houses, trees. geese. cows, ete. Com 
plete directions for cutting. coloring and 
mounting so that figures stand upright: also 
color chart with each set. 


No, 8301..............Price, postpaid, 60c 


EASTER 
CATHEDRAL 
WINDOWS 


Beautify Your Classroom With These 
New and Colorful 


Easter Cathedral Windows 


These Easter Windows are colorful. 
attistic prints on parchment paper. printed 
in transparent inks. When hung in the 
windows, the light shines through. casting a 
soft, luminous glow over the reom interior 
... Their attractive designs svmbolize the 
Spirit of Easter. Their gorgeous. illumined 
color effects provide a lasting lesson in art 
impression and appreciation 

And Easter Windows are permanent decor 
ations, so substantially made that they may 
be preserved and used repeatedly for many 
years. That is why thev are the most 
economical as well as the most beautiful 
Easter decorations available. Size: 17” 
high, 13” wide. 

Easter Windows are sold in sets only. 
Four Subjects: two Angel designs: one 
Tulip: one Easter Lily. 


Price, per set......... .....$1.15 postpaid 


Order from Your 
School Supply Dealer 


Milton Bradley Company 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
NEW YORK 10: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5: 81! S$. WABASH AVENUE 











It's the 
Early Bird! 


You know the rest of that old 
adage. But it’s true, nevertheless. 
It’s the wise teacher who will send 
her renewal order for Junior ARTS 


and ACTIVITIES without delay. 


Remember: if your present subscrip- 
tion expires with the June 1945 is- 
sue, send your renewal order NOW. 


You will receive all the copies due 


on your present subscription. 


Your renewal will be taken care of 
so that you will have no worries 
during the summertime. You 
will know that when September 
comes, your cepy of Junior ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES will be waiting 


for you. 


You will be sure that your subscrip- 
tion will not be returned to you 
because of lack of paper. Be- 
cause there are definite limits as 
to the number of copies we may 
print each month under wartime 
restrictions and because the de- 
mand for Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties is so great, we want to be sure 
that all our present subscribers 
have the first chance to obtain the 
available copies. 


Therefore, we believe “A Word to 
the Wise Will be Sufficient.” 


Send Your Renewal Orders In Now 


for 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
& 
1 year (10 consecutive issues 


starting any month) $3.00 


2 years (20 consecutive issues 
starting any month) 5.00 


to 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE MUSIC 
CLASS 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


THE MILLER MUSICAL 
MOVIE BOARD 


A large (21 by 28 inches) sheet 
of heavy paper easily thumbtack- 
ed to kindergarten tables, spread 
on desks, etc. Shows the staff, 
clefs, types of notes and rests 
plus a keyboard to correlate mus- 
ical notations with practical piano 
work. Whatever a teacher’s aim 
—to teach sight reading of songs, 
to introduce piano work, or other 
activities—this board provides a 
stimulating beginning. It is a 
basis for almost endless stimula- 
ting GAMES of definite educative 
value. The games may be gradu- 
ated in difficulty to appeal to any 
age group. 


Each kit containing the MILLER 
MUSICAL MOVIE BOARD al- 
so is equipped with letter blocks 


for use in playing games. 


This is but one of the many 
practical devices bearing the 


MILLER imprint. 


The Miller Musical Movie 
Board (with letter blocks 
and instructions) 83.00 


FREE: Send for additional in- 
formation regarding other music 
materials. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Mller Vow Way 


Miller New Way materials conveniently and sys- 
tematically arranged in lesson form. 


Part Il 


KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY 


MUSIC MATERIALS 


The love of music—a goal of all teachers—accom- 
plished through knowing and learning music. 


This plan for teaching music in the kindergarten 
and primary grades has been tested and used with 
children all over the United States. Now you can 
avail yourself of the opportunity to lead your class 
to a love and knowledge of music through games, 
puzzles, activities all designed to make learning 
music FUN and to accomplish the practical end of 
developing correct music habits and a thorough 
background of fundamentals. 


Children learn the essentials through visualization, 
constructive play, and absorbing games. Every 


moment a joyful experience for the child. 
Handwork, things to do included. 


Part III 





SEND FOR FREE LESSON AND COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL THE MILLER NEW WAY MATERIALS 





MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Classroom Activities Accent ARTS & CRAFTS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the modern magazine 
for modern progressive teachers. It contains concrete 
ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, craft project, and unit 
is especially designed with active teachers in mind. 
All material must be proved usable before being ac- 
cepted for publication in Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 

Practical suggestions and MOTIVATING MATERIAL 
for social studies, arithmetic, spelling, nature study, 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES O New (C Renewal 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ilinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c¢ per year for 
Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 


combination with 


[] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
(] This order totals $ 


I shall remit 


language activities, citizenship and democracy. 

If this is not YOUR PERSONAL copy, read it very 
carefully. Then decide if you can afford to be with- 
out each month’s Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES on your 
desk for daily use. Send your order today. 

If your subscription for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
expires this month or next month, be sure to renew 
promptly. 


SAVE MONEY 
Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 
from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during the coming semester. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 
The Grade Teacher 


Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Combination Price $5.50 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew promptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 
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